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Program Operations 


HE labor force declined slightly 
in September, as many young 
workers returned to school for 

the fallterm. A drop of 500,000 in the 
employed labor force brought the total 
down to 59.4 million, while unemploy- 
ment fell by 300,000 to 3.4 million. 

Personal income, which had shown 
a substantial rise in August, declined 
in September to an annual rate of 
$210.8 billion, $0.6 billion less than in 
the preceding month. Most of this 
drop was the result of a decline in un- 
employment insurance payments and 
in readjustment allowances paid to 
veterans. The cost of living as mea- 
sured by the consumers’ price index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
again increased, but only slightly— 
from 168.8 to 169.6. The increase was 
largely concentrated in fuel and food 
prices. 


ALL BUT THREE STATES reported a de- 
tine in September in the number of 
initial claims filed for benefits under 
the State unemployment insurance 
systems. The total for the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia dropped 
2% percent—from 1.4 million in Au- 
gust to 1.0 million. Two factors were 
important in the decline—the seasonal 
upswing in employment in many in- 
dustries, and the fact that the Au- 
gust total had been inflated by new 
tlaims from veterans whose rights to 
unemployment allowances under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act had 
expired. During the first week of Sep- 
tember, 218,000 initial claims were 
filed; although by the last week of the 
month the number had risen to 245,- 
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000, it was still less than the total for 
any week in August. 

Weeks of unemployment covered by 
continued claims dropped from an all- 
time high of 9.9 million in August to 
8.3 million, with all but two States 
sharing in the decline. For the coun- 
try as a whole there was a drop of 16 
percent, and in three New England 
States the declines amounted to more 
than 30 percent. 

During an average week in Septem- 
ber, beneficiaries were fewer than in 
August—1.7 million as compared with 
1.9 million. The amount of benefits 
paid during the month dropped $16.6 
million to $153.4 million. ‘The decline 
was smaller, relatively, than that in 
the average weekly volume of benefi- 
ciaries, partly because of the higher 
average weekly payment—$20.83 in 
September and $20.54 in August. 

Average weekly insured unemploy- 
ment under the State and railroad 
programs and under the veterans’ 
unemployment allowance program 
dropped for the second successive 
month—from 2.4 million in August to 
2.1 million. The curtailment of coal 
shipments that followed the work 
stoppage in the coal-mining industry 
affected railroad employment and 
was an important factor in the 13- 
percent rise, to 125,600, in the average 
weekly volume of railroad insured un- 
employment. Average weekly insured 
unemployment under the State pro- 
grams, on the other hand, dropped 
from 2.1 million to 1.9 million, and 
that under the veterans’ program was 
cut almost in half, from 151,500 to 82,- 
000. 

About 5.9 percent of the covered 
workers employed during an average 


month in 1948 were unemployed in 
the week ended September 10; the 
August ratio was 6.6 percent. The 
decline was the first in 11 months. 


THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE programs con- 
tinued to expand in September; a 1.9- 
percent increase in expenditures 
brought the total to almost $188 mil- 
lion. The upward trend reflects not 
only added recipients for each of the 
four types of aid but also higher aver- 
age payments for the three special 
types of public assistance. 

Old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and aid to the blind rolls 
grew at about the same rate as in 
preceding months, with increases in 
most States. Although the general 
assistance load rose slightly, the num- 
ber of cases declined in 13 States. 

Average payments for each of the 
special types of public assistance were 
up somewhat less than $1, both for the 
Nation and for a majority of States. 
As usual, there were deviations result- 
ing from situations peculiar to indi- 
vidual States. Florida, for example, 
which had the greatest change—in- 
creases of $19 for old-age assistance 
and $17 for aid to the blind—restored 
reductions in payments made earlier 
and included in the September pay- 
ments amounts to cover the reduc- 
tions in effect in July and August. 

Revised budget standards accounted 
for marked changes in Montana, 
New Mexico, and Utah. In Montana 
the reevaluation of budgets, in line 
with upward adjustments in stand- 
ards effective in July, increased pay- 
ments for aid to dependent children; 
averages for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind were affected earlier. 








New Mexico completely revised its 
standards and procedures for budget- 
ing for the old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind programs and also re- 
duced the maximums from $55 to $50. 
The first effects of the changes were 
felt in September. Payments for aid 
to the blind were reduced, but old-age 
assistance payments were increased; 
fewer of the latter had included items 
deleted from consideration in the new 
budget, and fewer had been at the 
previous maximum. The new policy 
in Utah provides $5 per household for 
home maintenance for the aged and 
the blind. 

Higher maximums resulted in im- 
portant changes in payments in 
Georgia (old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children), Indiana (aid 
to dependent children) , and Nebraska 
(old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind), as well as in New Mexico. 

Average payments for general as- 
sistance changed as much as $6 in 
Arizona, Hawaii, and Illinois. A re- 
duction in the case load in Arizona 
followed the closing of the cases of 
aliens who, under a recent legislative 
amendment, became eligible for old- 
age assistance; this reduction made it 
possible to increase the percent of 
need met for general assistance cases. 
The combined effects of substantial 
increases in case loads and decreased 
funds brought the averages down in 
the other two States. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
monthly benefits totaling $53.8 mil- 
lion were being paid at the end of 
September to more than 2.6 million 
persons. 

More than 56,200 persons were 
awarded monthly benefits during Sep- 
tember, 9 percent fewer than in the 
preceding month but 25 percent more 
than in September 1948. All types of 
benefits shared in the decline for the 
month and, except for awards to 
widowed mothers, in the year’s 
increase. 


Social Security and Income-Tax 
Collections Combined 


On January 1, 1950, a streamlined 
plan for collecting taxes due under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act and under the income-tax with- 
holding provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code will become effective 
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Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to Nov. 30, 1949] 

















Calendar 
a Septem- August | Septem- year 
= 1949 E 
1949 1948 1948 1947 
Labor Force '! (in thousands) 
a SE Sei ae ee 62, 763 63, 637 62, 212 61, 442 60, 168 
es EE Sa RE Ae al 59, 411 59, 947 60, 312 59, 378 58, 027 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance. ...... 34, 800 35, 100 , 500 , 300 34, 0M 
Covered by State unemployment insurance_....._- 31, 900 31, 500 33, 500 32, 900 31, 900 
> NER sil a RRS OF aS 3, 351 3, 689 1, 899 2, 064 2, 14 
Personal Income ? (in billions; seasonally adjusted at 
annual rates) 
err ie cu cclinwce  nannccénadenseeesou $210.8 $211.4 $216.3 $211.9 $193.5 
gS EEE EE Ree 136. 4 136. 1 139. 4 134.9 123.) 
Proprietors’ and rental income.._.................... 44.1 45.2 49.4 49.5 45.1 
Personal interest income and dividends.............- 17.5 17.3 16.5 16. 2 14.8 
oy RR aa ae 2.3 2.2 1.7 1.7 Li 
Social insurance and related payments §_____.......- 8.4 8.8 7.1 7.3 7.4 
Miscellaneous income payments #._.._..............- 2.1 1.8 2.2 2.3 16 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: 7 
Number (in thousands) -....--..--....... 22.2.2... 2, 645 2, 614 3 a eee ee 
Amount Gn thousands)............................ $53,775 | $53,036 | $43,929 | $543,623 | $452, 9% 
Average primary benefit. ......-....._. i? ee $265. 89 $25. 84 (EEE lodadinccan oossne 
Awards (in thousands): 
RES ed. scenlagibeigcsonncdeeibiaain 56 62 45 596 
PS See On nye eee a ES Ae $1, 271 $1, 408 $956 | $12,748 $11, 88] 
Unemployment Insurance 
Enttial claims (im thownamds).-........................- 1,013 1,415 680 10, 918 9, 7% 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands) §___-- 8, 349 9, 932 3, 667 ) (5) 
Weeks compensated (in thousands)..................-- 7, 533 8, 457 3, 122 42, 695 44, 3% 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands). .........- 1, 738 1, 952 721 821 882 
Benefits paid (in millions) *........... -..--..-......-- $154 $171 $793 $7% 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment... ...-.- $20. 83 £20. 54 $19. 53 $19. 05 $17.8 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
Ts nisin cencnecicdécacuasasente 2, 680 2, 661 i} ee 
Aid to dependent children: 
id Si Cidevcarctbenciennschawes 560 552 SRE 
| SR, ERE Se et eee Pane URES 1, 423 1, 402 TO UEE Labeudnwenn 
EEE EE Cee ee 91 91 85 oonen o- 
linked, us dun ddwnescsnkncaen 479 75 
Average payments: 
Ne ec aitdcnnnnspakidananesan £44. 46 $48. 83 dh EE 
Aid to dependent children (per family) ...............- 78.15 72.91 _ } a 
NS SPOTL Ie CELE TFL ee 46.10 45. 39 41.42 
hair Candntasrninvmnvvbeosncéu 48. 66 48.73 pa. 

















1 Continental United States only; estimated by the 
Bureau of the Census except for ‘‘covered” employ- 
ment, which is estimated by the Social Security 
Administration. Except for employment covered 
by State unemployment insurance, monthly figures 
represent employment in a specific week and annual 
figures, employment in an average week; for employ- 
ment covered by unemployment insurance, monthly 
figures represent employment in a specific pay period 
-_ nee figures, employment in an average pay 


2 Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. 

3 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay for Federal 
civilian and military personnel stationed abroad, 
other labor income (except compensation for in- 
juries), mustering-out pay, and terminal-leave pay. 
Military pay includes the Government contribution 
to allowances for dependents of enlisted personnel. 
Civilian wages and salaries represent net earnings 
after employee contributions under social insurance 
and related programs have been deducted. 

4 Payments to recipients under the 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 


on a Nation-wide basis. The plan, 
tried out successfully for a year in the 
Maryland tax district, provides for 
consolidating the two _ collections, 


5 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits 
and readjustment and subsistence allowances # 
veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Ad. 

* Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
payments under the Government life a 
national service life insurance, and military 
naval insurance programs, the Government contr 
bution to nonprofit organizations, and busines 
transfer payments. 

1’ Benefit in current-payment status is subject tom 
deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that 
is less than the current month’s benefit. 

8 Replaces data on the number of continued claim 
filed. In some States, because of biweekly reporting 
continued claims cover more than 1 week of unem 
ployment. Data for calendar years 1947 and 18 
not available. 

*Gross: annual amounts adjusted for voidel 
benefit checks, 


which up to now have been made sep 

arately. The consolidation is ex 

pected to effect substantial savings #0 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Resources of Beneficiaries of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance 


by Epna C. WENTWorTH and Marcaret L. STECKER * 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance made a series 
of surveys between 1941 and 1944 to determine the resources of 
insurance beneficiaries in 19 large and medium-sized cities and 
to evaluate the contribution made by old-age and survivors 
insurance to their economic security. Earlier Bulletin articles 
have analyzed the individual studies and special aspects of 
them; the following article is taken from the summary and 
conclusions of a report, now in preparation, that combines the 


information from all the studies. 


LTHOUGH monthly benefits un- 
A der old-age and survivors in- 
surance became payable Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, most insured workers past 
age 65 continued in employment after 
that date. A substantial number, 
however, filed application and be- 
came entitled to benefits. Who were 
these workers? Why did they apply 
for a benefit? What happened to 
them after entitlement? The experi- 
ence of some of these old people and 
the survivors of deceased workers who 
became entitled during the first 3 
years of benefit payments under the 
insurance program answers these and 
similar questions. 

Between 1941 and 1944, representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance interviewed 4,491 
insurance beneficiaries in their homes 
in 19 cities. These cities were grouped 
in five survey areas: Philadelphia- 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Birmingham- 
Memphis-Atlanta, Los Angeles, and 
12 middle-sized cities in Ohio. Infor- 
mation was obtained from 3,471 pri- 
mary beneficiaries entitled on their 
own wage records (2,947 men and 524 
women) and 277 aged widows and 
743 widow-child groups entitled to 
survivor benefits. In 1944 the Bureau 
made a resurvey of beneficiaries origi- 
Nally interviewed in 1941 in St. Louis. 

Each sample was selected from all 
the beneficiaries in the city or group 
of cities who had become entitled to 
benefits in a specified period and who 
had received one benefit or more after 
their entitlement. To get a complete 


* Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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picture of the postentitlement ex- 
perience of all the beneficiaries, those 
whose benefits had been suspended 
because of earnings in covered em- 
ployment were included as well as 
those who were receiving benefits reg- 
ularly each month. 

The data relate for the most part 
to members of the beneficiary group 
(primary beneficiary and spouse, or 
widow, and unmarried children under 
age 18 who were living at home). 
They cover such background informa- 
tion as the beneficiary’s age, health, 
and reasons for retirement; pre- 
entitlement occupation; average 
monthly wage; and primary and fam- 
ily insurance benefits. The benefici- 
ary’s postentitlement experience was 
studied with reference to the amount 
and source of the beneficiary group’s 
income during the 12 months preced- 
ing the date of the interview; its as- 
sets, liabilities, and net worth; home 
ownership, living arrangement, and 
relatives in the household; adequacy 
of beneficiary group resources meas- 
ured by ability to live at a mainte- 
nance level;* employment of members 


1The adequacy of beneficiary group in- 
come and therefore of all beneficiary group 
resources could be measured only for the 
surveys made in 1941-42 (Philadelphia- 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Birmingham-Mem- 
phis-Atlanta, Los Angeles) because the 
cost of a maintenance level of living was 
not available for the 12 middle-sized 
cities in the 1944 Ohio survey. The 
Works Progress Administration mainte- 
nance budget was used as the basis for 
evaluating the resources of the benefi- 
ciaries because it was priced by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics for the years cov- 
ered by the 1941-42 surveys. 


of the beneficiary group after entitle- 
ment; and the receipt of public as- 
sistance. Because the provision of 
adequate medical care for the low- 
income population has become an in- 
creasingly serious problem, consider- 
ation has also been given to the ways 
in which beneficiaries in the two 1944 
surveys—St. Louis and the 12 middle- 
sized cities in Ohio—met their needs 
for doctor, hospital, and other health 
services.’ 

Although the facts presented were 
collected several years ago, most of 
the findings have current validity. 
Those relating to the adequacy of 
beneficiary resources are especially 
significant in view of the rise in con- 
sumer prices since the date of the 
original investigation. 


Definition of Resources 


The resources of the beneficiaries 
and their dependents who made up 
the beneficiary group have been 
classified in three categories: in- 
come, assets, and relatives in the 
household. 

Income as a rule was the result of 
the past or present employment of 
members of the beneficiary group. 
Such income as insurance benefits, re- 
tirement pay, privately purchased an- 
nuities, and—though less certain— 
return on investments was reasonably 
permanent. Income from perma- 
nent sources, including 12 months’ in- 
surance benefits and the imputed in- 
come from an owned home, can be 
said to constitute the beneficiary’s re- 
tirement income—the amount on 
which an aged beneficiary could count 
as long as he lived or on which a 


widow-child group could count for 


2 See the Bulletin for July and Septem- 
ber 1943; March 1944; January, April, Sep- 
tember, and November 1945; January 
1946; August and October 1947; and Feb- 
ruary 1948. See also the June 1946 Bul- 
letin for a comparison of aged insurance 
beneficiaries with aged assistance recipi- 
ents and the aged in the general popula- 
tion, 








the period of the children’s depend- 
ency.’ On the other hand, postentitle- 
ment earnings from employment, 
unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, and a variety of other 
small payments had every appearance 
of being temporary for the older bene- 
ficiaries. Gifts from relatives or other 
individuals outside the household 
and public and private assistance 
provided supplementary income but 
usually placed the recipients in a po- 
sition of dependency. 

Assets for the most part represented 
investments made during a benefici- 
ary’s working years. As a resource 
they must be balanced against his li- 
abilities to ascertain his net worth. 
The possibility of a reduction in asset 
value through capital withdrawals 
cannot be measured, but in appraising 
the adequacy of the beneficiaries’ 
over-all resources it has been assumed 
that assets exclusive of an equity in 
a home were usable at a moderate rate 
for current living. 

Relatives in the household usually 
were an actual or potential resource 
to the beneficiaries by making possible 
reduced living costs through shared 
operating expenses and by providing 
financial aid when needed. The value 
of relatives as a beneficiary resource 
cannot be expressed directly in terms 
of dollars, but the extent to which rel- 
atives in the household were an asset 
or a liability has been appraised by 
comparing the adequacy of their re- 
spective resources. 


General Conclusions 


Few elderly workers left the labor 
market because they wanted to. It 
was only when they were ill or laid off 
by their employers that most of them 
applied for social security benefits. 
For these men and women, old-age 
benefits were in effect disability or 
unemployment benefits. Often those 
whose health permitted returned to 
work, supplementing an inadequate 
retirement income with earnings in 
noncovered or part-time covered em- 
ployment or forfeiting their benefits 
in favor of earnings in full-time cov- 
ered employment. 


*The term “retirement income,” al- 
though strictly applicable only to the 
aged beneficiaries, has also been used here 
to designate the comparable income of 
the widow-child groups. 
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Benefits were not large in compari- 
son with either wages or the cost of 
living. Unemployment and low earn- 
ings during the depression years im- 
mediately preceding the start of 
monthly benefit payments in January 
1940, the wage base and method of 
computing the average monthly wage, 
the benefit formula, the few years 
elapsed after January 1, 1937, when 
contributions began, and the absence 
of universal coverage—all combined to 
provide only modest benefit payments 
even to the few beneficiaries who were 
awarded the largest monthly amounts 
possible in 1940-42. 

Yet some beneficiaries had no 
money income other than their in- 
surance benefits. Their benefits were 
not the largest paid; they did not re- 
ceive public assistance or help from 
relatives outside their household. 
Many of them, however, occupied a 
home with relatives and often pooled 
their income with the others, taking 
satisfaction in this sharing of joint 
operating expenses. Some who lived 
with relatives had all their benefits 
for their own use. It was surprising 
how the beneficiaries who lived alone 
and whose only money income was 
their benefits got along at all. 

The relation of insurance benefits 
to the total resources of beneficiaries 
who had additional income varied 
widely. For some, the additional in- 
come consisted only of public assist- 
ance or help from relatives outside 
the household; others had additional 
independent income from either rea- 
sonably permanent or probably tem- 
porary sources, but it was so small in 
amount that only their benefits stood 
between them and outside aid. Other 
beneficiaries had larger resources but 
were considerably more comfortable 
because of their benefits than they 
would have been without them; and 
still others—a very few—would have 
been well off had the social insurance 
program never existed. For the most 
part, beneficiaries whose insurance 
benefits were relatively small had 
markedly less in retirement resources 
than those who had larger benefits. 

Though beneficiaries of the insur- 
ance program were better situated 
than they would have been without 
their benefit income, most of them 
after entitlement had to make radical 


adjustments in their way of life. 
Some tried to maintain their preen- 
titlement level of living by going back 
to work or, in the case of the widows, 
many of whom had not previously 
been employed, by earning what they 
could at home. Beneficiaries who 
worked, however, often earned little, 
and many were too old or too infirm 
to add to their income by employ- 
ment of any kind. Beneficiaries used 
their assets and incurred debts for 
current living; they skimped on food, 
went without necessary medical care, 
and bought no clothing. Those who 
owned their homes were better off for 
the most part than those who did not; 
occasionally they had relatives come 
to live with them. Some home own- 
ers, on the other hand, sold their 
homes and rented quarters that re- 
quired a smaller payment for housing, 
or they moved to the homes of rela- 
tives. Few willingly asked for public 
assistance or help from relatives; 
eventually, however, after having ex- 
hausted every other resource, some 
were forced to ask for aid. 

These findings are based on the ex- 
perience of beneficiaries in the early 
years of the insurance program. In 
the future, beneficiaries will be older 
on the average than they were in 
these early years.‘ 


Because of their greater age and 
consequently impaired vigor, fewer of 
them may be able to take occasional 
jobs even if conditions for their em- 
ployment are favorable. As the years 
go by, more beneficiaries may be 
forced to use more of their assets for 
current living, so that they will have 
less security from this source. Hence, 
if other circumstances do not change, 
beneficiaries in a mature program 
may have smaller incomes and less in 
assets than beneficiaries had in the 
early years. Counterbalancing factors 
may lie in revisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide a more liberal 
basic security, and in greater individ- 
ual savings by employed workers as a 
result of the basic security promised 


*It is estimated that in 1980 the ratio 
of male primary beneficiaries 75 years of 
age and older to those under age 75 will 
be more than double the 1943 ratio. 
(Jacob Perlman, What is Meant by a Ma- 
ture Program?, Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division, 
Analytical Note No. 12, Nov. 17, 1944.) 
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and of improved economic conditions 
in the years ahead, with a consequent 
increase in both their retirement in- 
come and assets. 


Specific Conclusions 


Insurance Benefits 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits provided a small but depend- 
able income for the beneficiaries. 


About 5 percent of all the benefi- 
ciary groups had been awarded the 
minimum family insurance benefit— 
$10, $15, or $20 a month, depending 
on the beneficiary type. About 2 per- 
cent had been awarded the maximum 
family benefit possible for their benefi- 
ciary type when they became entitled. 
For aged widows the maximums were 
$31.20 a month in the 1941-42 sur- 
veys and $31.80 in the 1944 Ohio sur- 
vey; for nonmarried men, men with 
nonentitled wife, and female primary 
beneficiaries, $41.60 and $42.40; for 
entitled couples, $62.40 and $63.60; 
and for widow-child groups, $83.20 
and $84.80. 

The median family benefit did not 
differ much from survey to survey. 
By beneficiary type, the range was as 
follows: aged widows, $16-19 a month; 
female primary beneficiaries, $18-21; 
nonmarried men, $22--24; men with 
nonentitled wife, $23-26; entitled 
couples, $35-38; and widow-child 
groups, $40-44. 

Some beneficiaries in each survey 
had their benefits suspended for 1 
month or more during the survey year 
because they earned more than $14.99 
in covered employment. Benefit sus- 
pensions were most frequent and long- 
est in duration among the men with 
nonentitled wife. Of these groups, 
1-5 percent in the 1941-42 surveys 
and 26 percent in the 1944 Ohio sur- 
vey received no benefits during the 
survey year; an additional 6-18 per- 
cent had their benefits suspended for 
1 to 11 months. 

The median annual income from 
insurance benefits during the survey 
year was larger ($417-—486, depending 
on the survey) for the widow-child 
groups than for any other beneficiary 
type; from half to two-thirds received 
between $300 and $599. The entitled 
couples ranked second in median 
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benefit income ($350-419); the pro- 
portion receiving between $300 and 
$599 varied from approximately three- 
fifths to three-fourths. The median 
benefit income was smallest ($197- 
264) for the beneficiary groups in 
which only one person was entitled— 
nonmarried men, couples with non- 
entitled wife, female primary bene- 
ficiaries, and aged widows; with few 
exceptions between half and four- 
fifths of these types received from 
$150 to $299 in benefit income. 


Money Income in Addition 
to Insurance Benefits 


Most beneficiaries had a small 
money income in addition to their in- 
surance benefits during the survey 
year. 


From 63 to 98 percent of the bene- 
ficiary groups, depending on the sur- 
vey and beneficiary type, had some 
money income other than their in- 
surance benefits during the survey 
year. Because of more employment, 
usually accompanied by benefit sus- 
pensions, the couples with nonentitled 
wife had income other than benefits 
more frequently than any other bene- 
ficiary type, except in Ohio. In the 
Ohio survey, proportionately more 
younger widows worked and had in- 
come from their employment. 

The median annual money income 
in addition to insurance benefits was 
smallest for the single-member bene- 
ficiary groups—nonmarried men 
($131-261), female primary benefi- 
ciaries * ($168-389), and aged widows 
($59-269). From two-fifths to seven- 
eighths of these groups had no addi- 
tional money income during the 
survey year or had less than $300. 

The couples with nonentitled wife 
had the highest median money in- 
come other than insurance benefits— 
$385-—492 in the first three surveys and 
$717 in Los Angeles. In Ohio the 
median additional income of this ben- 
eficiary type was $1,063, but the me- 
dian for the widow-child groups was 
even higher, $1,152. The median for 


5 All female primary beneficiaries are 
included with the single-member bene- 
ficiary groups, although about an eighth 
of them were married and living with 
their husbands. The husband’s income is 
included with that of the beneficiaries. 


the widow-child groups, however, was 
much higher in Ohio than in the 
1941-42 surveys ($166-669). For the 
entitled couples, the median money 
income in addition to benefits ranged 
in the five surveys from $231 to $570. 

Roughly three-fifths of the couples 
with nonentitled wife and three- 
fourths of the entitled couples and 
widow-child groups in three of the 
earlier surveys had nothing or less 
than $600 in additional money in- 
come. Even in Los Angeles and Ohio, 
where earnings were more substantial 
than in the other surveys, half the 
entitled couples and about a third to 
two-fifths of the couples with non- 
entitled wife and of the widow-child 
groups had no money income or less 
than $600 in addition to their benefits. 


Total Money Income 


The total money income of the ben- 
eficiaries during the survey year was 
typically small, 


The smallest total money incomes 
from all sources were received by the 
single-member beneficiary groups. 
The median total money income for 
these types during the survey year 
ranged from $259 to $446 in the three 
earliest surveys and from $476 to $553 
in Los Angeles and Ohio. From one- 
fourth to three-fifths of them in the 
first three surveys and from one- 
tenth to three-tenths in the other two 
surveys had less than $300. Fewer 
than a seventh of any single-member 
beneficiary type had an annual money 
income of $1,200 or more, except in 
the 1944 Ohio survey, where—because 
of wartime earnings—almost a quar- 
ter of the nonmarried men had as 
large an income. 


Higher annual incomes were re- 
ceived by the couples and widow-child 
groups. Their median total money 
income ranged from $621 to $777 in 
the first three surveys, from $921 to 
$1,109 in Los Angeles, and from $1,007 
to $1,584 in Ohio. From three-tenths 
to half of these beneficiary types in 
the three earliest surveys, however, 
and from a twelfth to a fourth in Los 
Angeles and Ohio, had total money 
incomes of less than $600. An appre- 
ciable proportion (28-64 percent) in 
Los Angeles and Ohio had $1,200 or 
more; in the first three surveys the 
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proportions ranged from 12 to 25 per- 
cent. 


Sources of Money Income 


The money income of the benefici- 
aries was often derived from a variety 
of sources; some were reasonably per- 
manent, others were probably tempo- 
rary, and some provided a supplement 
to the beneficiaries’ independent in- 
come that tended to make them. de- 
pendent. 


The pattern of income sources dif- 
fered by beneficiary type and by sur- 
vey, depending largely on the extent 
to which members of the beneficiary 
group had earnings or interest on a 
savings account, or received public 
assistance. Because of the small 
number of aged widows included in 
the sample, a satisfactory analysis of 
their income pattern could not be 
made. 

From 8 to 37 percent of the bene- 
ficiary groups in the three earliest 
surveys had no money income except 
their insurance benefits; the propor- 
tion was smaller in Los Angeles (3-8 
percent) where the public assistance 
law permitted a liberal supplementa- 
tion of benefits, and in Ohio (2-18 per- 
cent) where the public assistance 
standards also were liberal and war- 
time earnings were more frequent 
than in the other surveys. More non- 
married men (5-19 percent) and aged 
widows (4-37 percent) than other 
beneficiary types (2-18 percent, with 
one exception) derived all their in- 
come from insurance benefits. 

Insurance benefits constituted the 
only independent permanent money 
income of some beneficiary groups 
who had other income derived from 
earnings and comparable temporary 
sources or from public assistance and 
other supplementary sources. In the 
1941-42 surveys combined, these bene- 
ficiaries comprised 22 percent of the 
aged widows, 31 percent of the en- 
titled couples, and 36-45 percent of 
the other four beneficiary types. In 
the 1944 Ohio survey the correspond- 
ing proportions ranged from 19 to 31 
percent. 

Some beneficiary groups who had a 
money income in addition to insur- 
ance benefits derived all of it from 
independent permanent sources. They 


constituted from 16 to 39 percent 
of the six beneficiary types in the 
four 1941-42 surveys combined and 
from 4 to 24 percent in the 1944 Ohio 
survey. From 19 to 31 percent of the 
beneficiary groups in the 1941-42 sur- 
veys combined and from 37 to 63 per- 
cent in the 1944 Ohio survey received 
some money income in addition to 
benefits both from independent per- 
manent sources and from temporary 
or supplementary sources. 

The highest money incomes were 
usually reported by beneficiaries who 
had a combination of benefits, earn- 
ings, and income from assets, and by 
beneficiaries who had a combination 
of benefits, retirement pay, and in- 
come from assets. The smallest 
money incomes were reported by bene- 
ficiaries who had only benefits, or 
who had benefits and public assistance 
or contributions from relatives. 


Retirement Income 


The independent money income of 
the beneficiaries from permanent 
sources, including the imputed income 
from an Owned home and 12 months’ 
benefits, was usually small and as a 
rule was less than their income during 
the survey year. 


Roughly two-fifths to three-fifths 
of the different beneficiary types in 
the various surveys had no independ- 
ent permanent money income other 
than their insurance benefits. From 
78 to 94 percent of the single-member 
beneficiary groups had no such addi- 
tional income or had less than $300; 
from 77 to 99 percent of the multi- 
member groups had less than $600. 
The addition of the imputed income 
from an owned home to their inde- 
pendent permanent money income 
raised the economic level of some ben- 
eficiary groups, but on the whole the 
proportions with little in the way of 
retirement income changed only 
slightly. 

If account is taken of the total re- 
tirement income of the beneficiary 
groups from all permanent sources, 
including 12 months’ insurance bene- 
fits as well as other independent per- 
manent money income and imputed 
income from an owned home, half the 
female primary beneficiaries would 
have had a retirement income of less 


than $248-296 a year in the various 
surveys. The nonmarried men and 
aged widows were slightly better off; 
their median retirement income 
ranged from $264 to $485. The me- 
dian retirement income of the entitled 
couples and widow-child groups var- 
ied from $505 to $743 in the different 
surveys. Because only the man re- 
ceived a benefit, the corresponding 
figures for the couples with nonen- 
titled wife were somewhat smaller— 
$318-650. With minor exceptions, 
from two-fifths to two-thirds of the 
single-member beneficiary groups, de- 
pending on the survey, would have 
had less than $300 a year in retire- 
ment income. From about a third to 
somewhat more than half of the en- 
titled couples, from two-fifths to 
three-fourths of the couples with non- 
entitled wife, and from two-fifths to 
three-fifths of the widow-child groups 
would have had less than $600 a year 
in retirement income. 


Assets, Liabilities, and Net 
Worth 


The assets of most beneficiaries ez- 
ceeded their liabilities, but their net 
worth was usually low; only a small 
proportion had assets, other than an 
equity in a home, sufficient for their 
lifetime needs if used at a moderate 
rate. 


Of all the beneficiary types, the 
couples and aged widows had the 
highest net worth. In three of the 
four 1941-42 surveys their median net 
worth at the end of the survey 
year ranged from $1,602 to $2,869, 
and in one—Birmingham-Memphis- 
Atlanta—from $353 to $1,104. At 
least half the nonmarried men, female 
primary beneficiaries, and widow- 
child groups in these four surveys had 
a net worth of less than $449, except 
for the widow-child groups in Los 
Angeles, who had a median net worth 
of $1,000. The rankings of the bene- 
ficiary types according to their net 
worth were about the same in Ohio in 
1944 as in the earlier surveys, but the 
medians were larger—approximately 
$4,000 for the couples, $3,100 for the 
aged widows, and from $877 to $1,707 
for the nonmarried men, the female 
primary beneficiaries, and the widow- 
child groups. 
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The beneficiaries’ principal asset as 
a rule was their equity in a home; 
their principal liability was the un- 
paid balance due on its purchase price. 
Some beneficiaries had bank accounts 
and investments in real estate other 
than a home and in stocks, bonds, and 
notes secured by mortgages. Two- 
fifths to four-fifths of the different 
types of primary beneficiaries and 
widow-child groups and three-fifths 
to four-fifths of the aged widows had 
savings or investments of one kind or 
another. 


Home ownership was more common 
in the middle-sized Ohio cities than in 
the large cities and among the cou- 
ples and the aged widows than among 
the other beneficiary types. In 
Ohio about three-fourths of the 
couples and two-thirds of the aged 
widows, and in the other surveys from 
half to two-thirds of the couples and 
from two-fifths to half of the aged 
widows, had an equity in a home. 
Somewhat more than two-fifths of the 
nonmarried men and female primary 
beneficiaries in Ohio and roughly a 
fifth in the large cities were home 
owners. From a third to half of the 
widow-child groups in all the surveys 
owned theirhomes. Most home-own- 
ing beneficiaries had other assets; 
most of those who did not own their 
homes had no assets of any kind. 

The value of beneficiary assets other 
than an equity in a home was typical- 
ly small. Among the home owners the 
median value of additional assets did 
not exceed $1,000 except in Los Ange- 
les, and among most of the beneficiary 
types in most of the surveys the me- 
dian value of assets other than a home 
was considerably less than $1,000. 
For those not owning homes the me- 
dian value of all assets did not reach 
$450, and for most of the beneficiary 
types in most of the survey areas the 
median value of assets of this group 
was zero. 


Assets other than an owned home 
provided little financial security for 
most beneficiaries. Only 9-16 per- 
cent of the male primary beneficiaries 
in three of the earlier surveys and 23 
and 24 percent in Los Angeles and 
Ohio, respectively, had assets enough 
to last for their life expectancy if 
withdrawn at the rate of $25 a month. 
For the female primary beneficiaries 
the corresponding proportions were 
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3-14 percent, depending on the sur- 
vey. 

Some beneficiaries were using their 
assets to supplement their current in- 
come. From 22 to 34 percent of the 
primary beneficiaries in three sur- 
veys and from 12 to 25 percent in Bir- 
mingham-Memphis-Atlanta and Ohio 
withdrew assets to meet living ex- 
penses during the survey year; the 
median amounts used were between 
$100 and $300. In the three Southern 
cities a relatively large proportion of 
the beneficiaries had no assets to use, 
whereas in Ohio a relatively large pro- 
portion had assets but did not need 
to use them. From 28 to 54 percent 
of the aged widows and widow-child 
groups used some of their assets dur- 
ing the survey year; the amounts 
withdrawn averaged about the same 
as among the primary beneficiaries. 

From 63 to 89 percent of the pri- 
mary beneficiary groups included at 
least one member who carried life 
insurance, except that for the: non- 
married men and female primary 
beneficiaries in Los Angeles the pro- 
portions were 36 and 43 percent, re- 
spectively. In Philadelphia - Balti- 
more, the only survey where detailed 
information about insurance policies 
was obtained, almost a third of the 
nonmarried men and couples either 
had no life insurance or had policies 
with no cash surrender value, and not 
more than a fourth had policies whose 
cash surrender value was $500 or 
more; only a sixth of the female pri- 
mary beneficiaries had policies with a 
cash surrender value as high as $250. 


Relatives in the Household 


Beneficiaries tended to keep the 
same living arrangement they had be- 
fore their entitlement; those who 
shared a home with relatives were 
more Often helped than burdened by 
this arrangement. 


About half the beneficiaries were 
living with relatives or had relatives 
living with them at the end of the 
survey year; the proportions ranged 
from a fourth of the entitled couples 
in Los Angeles to three-fourths of the 
aged widows in St. Louis. As a rule 
the beneficiaries who most frequently 
lived in a household with relatives 
were the nonmarried men, the female 


primary beneficiaries, and the sur- 
vivor groups. The couples more often 
lived by themselves. 

Roughly 2-8 percent of the primary 
beneficiaries in the various surveys 
had combined households with rela- 
tives after their entitlement or during 
the preceding year in anticipation of 
their retirement; in the same period 
a smaller proportion of joint house- 
holds previously maintained were dis- 
solved, principally because older 
children left home. The aged widows 
and the widow-child groups had en- 
tered into joint living arrangements 
with relatives from two to six times as 
frequently as the primary benefi- 
ciaries, but the proportion terminat- 
ing such arrangements was about the 
same as among the primary bene- 
ficiaries. 

In Ohio, the only survey where in- 
formation about children living out- 
side the household was obtained, from 
23 to 56 percent of the aged benefi- 
ciaries, depending on the type, were 
living by themselves although they 
had grown children with whom they 
might possibly have lived. 

From 17 to 25 percent of the couples, 
female primary beneficiaries, and aged 
widows in three of the earlier surveys 
probably received part of their living 
during the survey year from relatives 
with whom they shared a home; 20-32 
percent of the widow-child groups and 
9-13 percent of the nonmarried men 
may have been similarly helped. In 
Los Angeles, where there were fewer 
joint households, from 5 to 17 percent 
of the different beneficiary types 
probably received financial help from 
the relatives with whom they shared a 
home.* On the other hand, approxi- 
mately 5-15 percent of the benefici- 
aries in the various surveys probably 
contributed to the support of one or 
more relatives in their homes; some 
beneficiaries completely supported 
grown children or other adults who 
lived with them. 


The beneficiaries who shared a 
home with relatives on apparently 
equal terms (about 5 percent) were 
possibly better off than those who 
lived alone, since in an emergency the 
relatives’ resources might be available. 


¢A similar analysis could not be made 
for the Ohio cities in 1944 because the 
facts necessary for a comparison were not 
available. 








Beneficiary Resources 
and the Level of Living 


Most beneficiaries could not live at 
a maintenance level on their retire- 
ment income and their assets; a maj- 
ority could live at a maintenance level 
during the survey year only because 
they also had temporary or supple- 
mentary income or lived with relatives 
who could aid them. 


About two-thirds of the primary 
beneficiaries and between half and 
three-fifths of the aged widows in the 
1941-42 surveys did not have enough 
retirement income and assets to live 
at a maintenance level for the rest of 
their lives. The cost of the mainte- 
nance level ranged from $296 to $976, 
depending on the composition of the 
beneficiary group, the living arrange- 
ments, and the survey. On the basis 
of their nonrelief income only, ap- 
proximately two-fifths to three-fifths 
of the aged beneficiaries and a still 
larger proportion of the widow-child 
groups could not have lived at a main- 
tenance levei during the survey year. 
Nonrelief income has been defined to 
include money income from li 
sources, except public and private as- 
sistance, and the imputed income 
from an owned home. 

Some beneficiaries received public 
assistance, used their assets, or were 
helped by relatives with whom they 
shared a home. Even when these re- 
sources are added to their nonrelief 
income, roughly 20-30 percent of the 
primary beneficiaries would not have 
been able to live at a maintenance 
level during the survey year. The 
total resources of 6-32 percent of the 
aged widows and of about 35 percent 
of the widow-child groups were simi- 
larly inadequate for a maintenance 
level of living. 


Beneficiaries and 
Public Assistance 


Relatively few beneficiaries received 
public assistance; others probably 
were eligible, but most beneficiaries 
tried to get along without outside aid. 


About a third of the female primary 
beneficiaries, three-tenths of the non- 
married men, a fifth of the entitled 
couples, and a seventh of the aged 
widows either received public assist- 


ance or probably were eligible to re- 
ceive it. About an eighth of the 
primary beneficiaries and their 
spouses and a sixteenth of the aged 
widows and widow-child groups in all 
the surveys combined received public 
assistance as a supplement to their 
own independent resources during the 
survey year. 

About three-tenths of the nonmar- 
ried men, entitled couples, and female 
primary beneficiaries and a fourth of 
the aged widows‘ lived on current 
incomes as low as or lower than the 
local public assistance level among 
the beneficiaries but did not receive 
assistance. The public assistance 
level ranged from $300 to $480 for 
single aged men and women and from 
$500 to $960 for aged couples, the 
amount depending on the survey. 
Some beneficiaries with a low income 
but not receiving public assistance 
would have been disqualified for such 
assistance because of their assets, be- 
cause they lived with children who 
could help them, or because they were 
unable to meet the State residence 
requirements. About a seventh of the 
primary beneficiary groups, however, 
and a twelfth of the aged widows ap- 
parently were eligible for public as- 
sistance but had not applied for it. 
Most of them had been self-support- 
ing during their working lives, and 
despite an inadequate income they 
preferred not to apply for public aid. 


Changes in Beneficiary 
Resources 


The resources of most beneficiaries 
who were completely retired * have not 


7A comparable analysis of the resources 
of couples with nonentitled wife and 
widow-child groups in relation to the pub- 
lic assistance level was not made because 
of the wide range in requirements for 
these types based on differences in size of 
family, sex, and age. 

*The local public assistance level has 
been defined in this study as the largest 
amount of regular income reported by 
any beneficiary group who lived by them- 
selves in a rented dwelling and received 
public assistance, when the receipt of 
insurance benefits had obviously been 
taken into consideration in determining 
the amount of the public assistance 
payments. 

*The widow-child groups in which 
neither the widow nor any of the de- 
pendent children were employed have 
been included here among the ‘“com- 
pletely retired.” 


increased with the rise in consumer 
prices. 


Exact information as to changes in 
beneficiary resources after a lapse of 
time is available only for St. Louis, 
Half the primary beneficiaries and 
seven-eighths of the aged widows were 
completely retired both in the origi- 
nal survey (1941) and in the resurvey 
(1944) ; 28 percent of the widows with 
entitled children did not work in 
either survey year. 

Consumer prices increased about 11 
percent in St. Louis between the end 
of the first (October and November 
1941) and second (April—June 1944) 
survey years. During the same period 
the money income of some benefici- 
aries decreased. Taking into account 
the rise in prices, the real income 
(measured by purchasing power) of 
retired beneficiaries decreased $50 or 
more for approximately nine-tenths 
of the entitled couples, three-fifths of 
the nonmarried men and couples with 
nonentitled wife, and two-fifths of the 
female primary beneficiaries and aged 
widows. Almost half the retired fe- 
male primary beneficiaries, a third of 
the retired aged widows, and a sixth 
of the retired male primary benefici- 
aries had approximately the same real 
income in the second as in the first 
survey year. For these beneficiaries, 
higher living costs in the second year 
had been offset by small increases in 
investment income, gifts from rela- 
tives outside the household, or public 
assistance. A fifth of the retired aged 
widows and about a tenth of the re- 
tired primary beneficiaries had a 
higher real income in the second than 
in the first survey year, largely as the 
result of increased income from 
rented real estate or securities. 

More than half the widows with en- 
titled children, more than two-fifths 
of the men with nonentitled wife, a 
third of the nonmarried men, a fourth 
of the men with entitled wife and fe- 
male primary beneficiaries, and 4 
twelfth of the aged widows had larger 
earnings during the second than dur- 
ing the first survey year. The higher 
earnings of most of these beneficiaries 
more than compensated for the in- 
crease in their costs of living. 


Beneficiaries who had cash assets 
had as a rule less on hand or in the 
bank at the end of the second survey 
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year than at the end of the first. 
While a small part of the difference 
was accounted for by the withdrawal 
of funds for the purchase of Govern- 
ment bonds or other securities, most 
of it occurred because beneficiaries 
had used their assets to supplement 
incomes that were inadequate for cur- 
rent living. The assets of many bene- 
ficiaries who owned their homes or 
other real estate or securities had in- 
creased largely because of the war- 
time rise in market values and not 
because of additional investments. 

More joint households of benefici- 
aries and their relatives were dissolved 
between 1941 and 1944 than were 
established in the same period. When 
homes were shared, the relatives on 
the average were better able to assist 
the beneficiaries in the later than 
in the earlier year. As a result, some 
beneficiaries whose own incomes were 
insufficient to meet the increased cost 
of living were as well or better off in 
1944 than in 1941. 

In any period of rising prices, com- 
pletely retired beneficiaries anywhere 
might have the same experience as 
the retired St. Louis beneficiaries. 
The consumers’ price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for 34 large 
cities rose approximately 67 percent 
between June 1941 and the peak in 
August 1948; in April 1949, the in- 
crease was 62 percent. Beneficiaries 
who were successful in obtaining em- 
ployment might earn enough to com- 
pensate for the increased cost of 
living, but among those unable to work 
or to find a job the pinch of a com- 
paratively fixed income often would 
be severe. 


Insurance Benefits as an 
Incentive:to Retirement 


Insurance benefits did not offer 
much inducement to eligible aged 
workers to retire; few beneficiaries re- 
tired voluntarily, and many of the 
able-bodied returned to work because 
their retirement resources were inade- 
quate. 


Fifty-four percent of the male and 
42 percent of the female primary bene- 
ficiaries in all the surveys combined 
had lost their jobs in covered employ- 
ment on the initiative of their em- 
ployers. Most of the others had quit 
for health reasons. Only about 5 per- 
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cent of the men and women had re- 
tired voluntarily, and a fifth of these 
returned to work; the others had ade- 
quate resources—in many instances 
considerably above the requirements 
for a maintenance level of living. 

About two-fifths of the men in the 
1941-42 surveys and somewhat more 
than half those in the 1944 Ohio sur- 
vey were gainfully employed at some 
time during the survey year; women 
who were primary beneficiaries were 
gainfully employed less frequently. 
Most of the employed beneficiaries did 
not work full time. Beneficiaries who 
had enough resources of their own to 
live on, or whose security was other- 
wise provided for, were not as a rule 
interested in employment. Those 
who worked after their entitlement 
usually did so because their retire- 
ment incomes were inadequate. Their 
earnings usually were smaller when 
benefits and other reasonably perma- 
nent income were low than when re- 
sources were More ample, largely be- 
cause the beneficiaries with the most 
limited resources frequently worked 
at unskilled or casual jobs. 


Relative Economic Security 
of Six Beneficiary Types 


Few beneficiaries of any type had 
real economic security; the aged 
widows and entitled couples were most 
adequately provided for, the widow- 
child groups, least. 


The relative security of the differ- 
ent beneficiary types was evaluated 
by comparing the proportions whose 
resources were adequate for a main- 
tenance level of living for the life ex- 
pectancy of the aged beneficiaries or 
the period of dependency of the sur- 
vivor children. Two measures of re- 
sources were used: (1) the retirement 
income of the beneficiary group, plus 
their assets prorated over the period; 
(2) these economic resources, plus pos- 
sible help from relatives in the house- 
hold. Though help from relatives 
may continue as long as a beneficiary 
needs it, the long-run security of both 
the aged beneficiaries and the widow- 
child groups depends on each group’s 
retirement income and assets. 

The beneficiary types that were 
“best off” were the aged widows and 
entitled couples; 44 and 41 percent, 
respectively, could have lived at a 


maintenance level for the rest of their 
lives on their retirement income and 
assets. If the income of the entire 
family had been pooled in households 
that the beneficiaries shared with 
relatives, considerably larger propor- 
tions of the aged widows (64 percent) 
and entitled couples (57 percent) 
would have had resources enough for 
a maintenance level of living. 


“Next best off” were the nonmarried 
men, the couples with nonentitled 
wife, and the female primary bene- 
ficiaries, of whom 34, 32, and 31 per- 
cent, respectively, had enough retire- 
ment income and assets for their life- 
time needs at a maintenance level of 
living. When possible help from rel- 
atives in the household is added to 
their retirement income and assets, 
50 percent of the nonmarried men and 
couples with nonentitled wife and 48 
percent of the female primary bene- 
ficiaries would have had sufficient re- 
sources for long-run security at a 
maintenance level of living. 

“Worst off” were the widow-child 
groups. Only 18 percent of these 
groups could have lived at a main- 
tenance level on their own retire- 
ment income and assets until the 
youngest child in the group attained 
the age of 18. Relatives in the house- 
hold helped to assure a maintenance 
level of living for proportionately more 
widow-child groups than any other 
beneficiary type. But even after the 
advantages of pooled resources are 
considered, only 38 percent of the 
widow-child groups could have count- 
ed on long-run economic security at 
least at a maintenance level of living. 


The retirement income of the aged 
widows was.considerably smaller than 
that of the entitled couples, not only 
because the widows’ insurance bene- 
fits were less but also because fewer 
of them owned their homes. On the 
other hand, their assets—apart from 
home ownership—were as substantial 
as those of the entitled couples, and, 
since more of the widows had the ad- 
vantage of reduced expenses result- 
ing from sharing a home with others, 
their cost of living at a maintenance 
level was lower. Hence, with no fi- 
nancial assistance from relatives in 
the household, the proportion of aged 
widows who had a retirement income 
adequate for a maintenance level of 
living compared favorably with the 
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proportion of entitled couples; when 
family resources are pooled, propor- 
tionately even more of the widows 
would have had a retirement income 
at a maintenance level. 

The retirement income of the 
couples with nonentitled wife was, on 
the average, somewhat larger than 
that of the nonmarried men or the 
female primary beneficiaries. Two 
persons were dependent, however, on 
the couples’ resources, whereas only 
one was dependent on the resources 
of the nonmarried men and most of 
the female primary beneficiary groups. 
The couples with nonentitled wife 
therefore had no greater economic 
security than these other two bene- 
ficiary types. 

The retirement income of the 
widow-child groups was, on the av- 
erage, as large as that of the aged 
beneficiaries or larger, depending on 
the beneficiary type, although fewer 
widows owned their homes and their 
other assets were less valuable. Their 
resources, however, provided for the 
needs of more persons per beneficiary 
group than the resources of the other 
beneficiary types, hence a consider- 
ably smaller proportion had retire- 
ment resources adequate for their 
needs at a maintenance level. While 
help from relatives was available to 
some of them, it did not raise the pro- 
portion of widow-child groups who 
were assured at least a maintenance 
level of living up to the proportion of 
the aged beneficiaries who were sim- 
ilarly situated. 


Relative Economic Security of 
White and Negro 
Beneficiaries 


Negro beneficiaries, both primary 
and survivor, had notably less ade- 
quate resources than white bene- 
ficiaries. 


Only in the Birmingham-Memphis- 
Atlanta survey were there enough 
Negro beneficiaries to permit a com- 
parison of Negro and white benefi- 
ciary resources.” A third of the 
beneficiaries in these cities were Ne- 
groes, as compared with less than 5 


# Since the sample included only 7 Ne- 
gro female primary beneficiaries and 6 
Negro aged widows, these two types are 
excluded from the comparison. 
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percent in all the other surveys com- 
bined. The Negro beneficiaries in the 
three Southern cities had usually 
worked in unskilled occupations 
where wages were low, while the white 
beneficiaries had usually worked in 
skilled and better-paid jobs. Thus 
two-thirds of the Negro men but only 
a fifth of the white men had been 
laborers or coal-mine and other op- 
ceratives; 6 percent of the Negro men 
but slightly more than half the white 
men had worked in clerical and sales 
occupations or as craftsmen. This 
difference in kind of work before en- 
titlement, plus the greater irregularity 
of Negro employment, resulted in a 
median average monthly wage of $50 
for the Negro male primary benefi- 
ciaries; that of comparable white 
beneficiaries was $76. 


The monthly benefits awarded the 
Negro nonmarried men, men with 
nonentitled wife, and entitled couples 
averaged $17, $19, and $29, respective- 
ly; the corresponding averages for 
white beneficiaries were $22, $24, and 
$35. Seven percent of the Negro men 
as compared with 17 percent of the 
white men received retirement pay 
from their former employers; the 
Negro men’s retirement pay aver- 
aged $180 in the survey year, the 
white men’s, $628. Ten percent of the 
Negro but 42 percent of the white 
beneficiary groups had income from 
assets; for the Negroes this income 
averaged $65, for the whites, $417. 
About the same proportion of the 
beneficiaries of each race (47 percent 
of the Negroes and 45 percent of the 
whites) had earnings from employ- 
ment during the survey year, but for 
the Negroes who worked these earn- 
ings averaged $173, while for the 
whites they averaged $720. Propor- 
tionately fewer Negre (9 percent) 
than white (16 percent) beneficiaries 
had relatives outside the household 
who contributed to their support. A 
slightly larger proportion of the Ne- 
groes (6 percent) than of the whites 
(4 percent) received public assist- 
ance. 


Half the Negro male primary bene- 
ficiary groups had money income of 
less than $371 during the survey year; 
the corresponding median for the 
white groups was $750. The retire- 
ment income of the Negro benefi- 
ciaries was markedly lower than the 


comparable income of the white bene. 
ficiaries; for the Negroes the median 
was $262, for the whites, $656. The 
Negroes also had considerably less in 
the way of assets than the white bene. 
ficiaries. Three-fifths of the Negro 
nonmarried men and couples, as 
against a third of the comparable 
white beneficiary groups, either had 
no assets or had none in excess of their 
liabilities. One percent of the Negro 
groups but 28 percent of the white 
groups had a net worth of $3,000 or 
more. A third of the Negro but half 
the white beneficiaries were home 
owners. 

The Negro male primary benefici- 
aries shared a home with relatives as 
often as the white (50 percent), but 
whereas the whites’ relatives were 
usually adult children, the Negroes’ 
relatives were more often nieces, 
nephews, cousins, uncles, and aunts. 
Moreover, the relatives in the Negro 
beneficiaries’ household were far less 
able to contribute to the beneficiaries’ 
support than were the white benefici- 
aries’ relatives. 

Almost all (98 percent) of the Negro 
male primary beneficiary groups had 
too little retirement income and assets 
to provide them with a maintenance 
level of living for the rest of their lives; 
67 percent of the comparable white 
groups were so situated. If to these 
resources possible help from relatives 
in the household is added, the pro- 
portions whose long-run resources 
were inadequate for a maintenance 
level of living would have been 93 
percent of the Negroes and 45 percent 
of the whites. If, instead of retire- 
ment income, account is taken of in- 
come received during the survey year 
from all sources (including imputed 
income from an owned home), plus 
assets used for current living and pos- 
sible help from relatives in the house- 
hold, 81 percent of the Negroes and 25 
percent of the whites would not have 
had sufficient resources to permit 
them to live at a maintenance level 
during the survey year. 

There was the same contrast in the 
economic situation of the Negro and 
white widow-child beneficiary groups 
as in the Negro and white male pri- 
mary beneficiary groups. The Ne- 
groes had a smaller money income 
and less in assets than the whites, 
although the Negro groups averaged 
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one more dependent child than the 
white groups. Half the Negro widow- 
child groups had a money income of 
less than $531; the comparable median 
income for the white groups was $855. 
More than half the Negro in compari- 
son with a third of the white widow- 
child groups had no assets in excess 
of liabilities. The Negroes less fre- 
quently than the whites shared a 
home with relatives, and when there 
were relatives in the household the 
relatives were less able to help the 
Negro widows. When all resources 
are taken into account (money in- 
come plus imputed income from an 
owned home, assets used, and possible 
help from relatives in the household), 
91 percent of the Negro widow-child 
groups but 29 percent of the com- 
parable white groups could not have 
lived at a maintenance level during 
the survey year. 

The resources of the white benefi- 
ciaries in the three Southern cities 
compared favorably with the re- 
sources of the beneficiaries in the 
other surveys. The smaller resources 
of the Negro beneficiaries in Bir- 
mingham-Memphis-Atlanta were re- 
sponsible for the comparatively un- 
favorable position of the beneficiaries 
as a group in that survey. 


Family Insurance Benefit 
and Beneficiary Resources 


Beneficiaries with the largest fam- 
ily insurance benefits as a rule had 
the largest money income during the 
survey year and the largest retirement 
income; they most frequently owned 
their homes and had total assets of 
greatest value. A majority of the 
beneficiaries with the smallest family 
insurance benefits had few additional 
economic resources. 


A comparison of the resources of 
beneficiary groups in different family 
insurance benefit brackets is signifi- 
cant in evaluating the benefit struc- 
ture of the insurance program if the 
comparison is limited to a single bene- 
ficiary type. It would be misleading, 
however, to compare the resources of 
beneficiary groups of different types 
in any one family insurance benefit 
bracket. The primary insurance 
benefit is roughly indicative of the 
earning capacity of the primary bene- 
ficiaries and deceased wage earners 
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before entitlement or death. Obvi- 
ously, in a given family benefit 
bracket the beneficiary groups who 
received only the primary benefit 
(nonmarried men, men with nonen- 
titled wife, and female primary bene- 
ficiaries) or three-fourths of it (aged 
widows) were on a somewhat higher 
economic level before entitlement 
than the groups who were in the same 
bracket because they received two or 
more benefits on one wage record (en- 
titled couples and widow-child 
groups). This difference is particu- 
larly apparent in the assets and in- 
come from assets of the different 
beneficiary types in the survey year. 

When the family insurance benefit 
of the aged beneficiaries was less than 
$20, the median group income (both 
money income received during the 
survey year and retirement income), 
the median net worth, and the pro- 
portion owning homes were markedly 
smaller than when the family benefit 
was $40 or more. When the family 
benefit was less than $20, only a small 
proportion (9-19 percent) of the male 
primary beneficiaries had enough re- 
tirement resources to meet the cost 
of a maintenance level of living; when 
the family benefit was $40 or more, 
a much larger proportion (73-100 
percent) were so situated. There was 
no consistent relationship between the 
amount of the family benefit and the 
proportion of beneficiary groups shar- 
ing a home with relatives, since living 
arrangements were determined as 
much by family considerations as by 
economic circumstances. 

A similar contrast existed between 
the level of resources of the widow- 
child groups awarded the lowest (un- 
der $30) and the highest ($50 or 
more) family insurance benefits.” 
The widow-child groups with the 
highest benefits had more resources 
than those with the lowest benefits, 
but the resources were small at both 
benefit levels. Only 30 percent of the 
widow-child groups who were award- 


The lowest and highest family in- 
surance benefit intervals for the widow- 
child groups were set at under $30 and 
$50 or more, respectively, because the 
number of persons entitled on a deceased 
wage earner’s wage record as a rule was 
larger and the family insurance benefit 
consequently was higher than in the case 
of any of the aged beneficiary types. 


ed the highest family benefit had 
enough retirement income and assets 
for a maintenance level of living. 
Although this proportion was consid- 
erably larger than for those in the 
lowest benefit bracket (8 percent), it 
represents a situation inferior to that 
of the aged beneficiaries in the high- 
est benefit bracket. 


Medical Care of Beneficiaries 


Most beneficiaries had some ez- 
pense for medical care during the sur- 
vey year; many had incomes inade- 
quate for the medical care they 
needed. They used their assets, had 
help from relatives or public welfare 
agencies, or incurred debts; some went 
without medical care. 


From two-thirds to six-sevenths of 
the various aged and survivor benefi- 
ciary types in the Ohio and St. Louis 
surveys in 1944 reported having medi- 
cal care during the survey year. These 
were the only surveys in which infor- 
mation on medical care costs was ob- 
tained. The median amount spent 
for medical care by the nonmarried 
men and female primary beneficiaries 
who had such expenditures ranged 
from $30 to $35; the corresponding 
median for the aged widows and 
widow-child groups ranged from $50 
tc $65, and for the two sets of cou- 
ples—those with entitled wife and 
those with nonentitled wife—from $60 
to $90. Six couples spent between 
$850 and $2,000 for medical care dur- 
ing the survey year; a few received 
free medica] care. 

The amount of expense incurred for 
medical care bore little relationship to 
the level of beneficiary group re- 
sources. One-fifth of all the couples 
had medical care costs equal to 15 per- 
cent or more of their money income. 
Half of these, however, were not able 
to pay for their medical care out of 
income but met the extraordinarily 
heavy expenses by using their savings 
in amounts ranging from $45 to $2,000 
or by obtaining help from their adult 
children. Some had unpaid doctor 
bills ranging up to $1,300. 

Some beneficiaries who spent noth- 
ing or less than $25 for medical care 
during the year may have needed a 
physician’s services, or more than 
they got, since they reported that 
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their health was too poor for them to 
do any kind of work. In this cate- 
gory were a fourth of all the married 
men. Inability to pay for medical 
care undoubtedly explains its lack in 
many of these cases, because two- 
thirds of the couples who had no med- 


ical care or spent very little for it 
had a money income of less than $900. 
As the beneficiaries grow older, their 
need for medical care will increase. 
At the same time the income and as- 
sets of many will decline. 

A large majority of the widow- 


child groups had insufficient money 
income or other resources to defray 
the cost of a serious illness. Some 
widows drew on their assets or went 
into debt, and some postponed opera. 
tions or other medical care needed by 
themselves or their children. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Use of Pay-Roll Deduc- 
tions by Federal Credit 
Unions 


Year-end financial and statistical 
reports made to the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions show that, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, almost 1,300 or 38 per- 
cent of the 3,410 occupational-type 
Federal credit unions were using pay- 
roll deductions to collect members’ 
payments on shares and loans. Fed- 
eral employee credit unions made up 
the largest single group of Federal 
credit unions not using pay-roll de- 
ductions. 

Federal credit unions operating 
with a system of pay-roll deductions 
were fewer in number than those 
without such a system. They had, 
however, greater assets, their mem- 
bers held more shares, and their out- 
standing loans were higher (table 1). 

When averages are used instead of 
totals, additional significant differ- 
ences appear (table 2). Federal 
credit unions with pay-roll deductions 


Table 1.—Selected data on occupa- 
tional-type Federal credit unions 
with and without pay-roll deduc- 
tions, as of December 31, 1948 














With pay- | Without 
Item roll deduc- pay-roll 
tions deductions 

Number of occupational- 

type Federal credit un- 

SEE eae Sani ee 1, 284 2, 126 
Members 

BNL, ckwdatcodewneed 667, 306 810, 499 

SS Sena 1, 254, 218 2, 217, 166 
Shares (members’ savings) |$116, 887, 486 | $98, 900, 508 
pS Rr eee aes $127, 239, 720 |$109, 556, 178 
Loans outstanding 

(| TREES 278, 421 317, 520 

0 Se eee $62, 441, 934 | $61, 628,078 
Delinquent loans: 

SEES See 15, 115 36, 714 

I Siceis cesciceiescinsine $2, 289,960 | $5,105, 916 
Loans granted, 1948 

Sa 622, 443 520, 521 

MR oi esvisctinnod. a. $137, 635, 524 |$114, 060, 991 
a) eee $6, 676, 424 $6, 281, 730 
Expenses, 1948. .....-..-- $2, 625,451 | $2, 750,944 





had, for example, a lower average po- 
tential membership but a higher av- 
erage number of actual members; the 
ratios of actual to potential member- 
ship in the two categories were 53.2 
and 36.6 percent. An employer’s pro- 
vision for pay-roll deductions is ap- 
parently considered an endorsement 
of the plan, and this probably has a 
positive effect on employees’ participa- 
tion in the credit union. 

The average loan granted during 
1948 was approximately the same 
amount for both categories. Mem- 
bers of Federal credit unions with pay- 
roll deductions apparently make more 
use of the loan service provided by 
their credit union, however, since rel- 
atively more loans were granted to 
them—93 for every 100 members in 
contrast to 64 per 100. At the same 
time, the lower percentage of delin- 
quency for Federal credit unions with 
pay-roll deductions (3.7 percent com- 
pared with 8.3) indicates that such 
deductions are an important aid in 
collecting loans, and—since the better 
control of delinquency undoubtedly 
tends to liberalize loan policies and 
credit committee operations—they are 
also a factor in promoting a more 
complete loan service to members. 

In the organizations with pay-roll 
deductions, members have average 
share balances of $175; in the other 
category, members had an average of 
$122. This substantial difference 
warrants the conclusion that the 
former type of organization is on the 
average more effective in promoting 
thrift among members. 

Federal credit unions with pay-roll 
deductions had a slight advantage in 
the relationship of net earnings to to- 
tal income; their ratio was 60.6, as 
compared with 56.3 for the other cate- 
gory. This difference is at least 
partly explained by the fact that pay- 
roll deductions simplify the collection 





of payments by cutting down the 
number of window transactions and 
thus reducing the operating costs. 

When all Federal credit unions of 
the occupational type are classified by 
the year chartered, it is found that 
those with pay-roll deductions are 
somewhat older, on the average, than 
the others. Membership, ratio of ac- 
tual to potential members, total as- 
sets, average share holdings, average 
net earnings, and volume of loans are 
higher for the Federal credit unions 
that have been in operation for longer 
periods. The rate of growth is faster 
for the Federal credit unions with 
pay-roll deductions. 


Table 2.—Selected averages of occupa- 
tional-type Federal credit unions 
with and without pay-roll deduc- 
tions, as of December 31, 1948 








With pay- | Without 
Item ro pay-roll 
| deductions | deductions 
Number of occupational- 
type Federal credit 
a Ey See - 1, 284 2,12 
Ratio (percent) to tota 
number of type----- " 37.7 62.3 
Membership: 
Average actual. -__.....- 520 381 
Average potential. --- 977 1, 043 
Ratio (percent) of ac- 
tual to potential 
a 53.2 36.6 
Assets 
ee es , 096 $51, 532 
Average per member. -- $191 $135 
Average shares per 
ee $175 $122 
Loans outstanding: 
Average number. ------ 217 149 
Average amount. -.--- $48, 631 $28, O88 
Average size of loan. -- $224 $194 
Ratio (percent) of out- 
standing loans to 
total assets..........-. 49.0 56.0 
Loans granted, 1948: 
Average number. -....- 485 245 
Average amount. -..--- $107, 193 $53, 651 
Average size of loan. .-- $221 $219 
Ratio (,ercent) of num- 
ber of loans granted 
to number of actual 
eee 93.0 64.0 
Delinquent loans: 
Average number. -..-- 12 17 
Average amount. ....-.| $1, 783 $2, 402 
Ratio (percent) of | 
amount of delinquent 
loans to amount of 
loans outstanding_- --- 3.7 8.3 
Average income, 1948... - $5, 200 $2, 955 
Average expenses, 1948. _. $2, 045 $1, 204 
Average net earnings, 
eRe apie $3, 155 $1, 661 
Ratio (percent) of net 
earnings to total in- 
|” ES 60.6 56.3 
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Amendments to the 
Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act 


Eleven laws dealing with various 
phases of the civil-service retirement 
program were enacted by the Eighty- 
first Congress in its first session. 
Some of these were relatively minor 
technical changes, whereas others will 
have considerable effect on the em- 
ployees covered by this program. The 
following brief summary gives a gen- 
eral description of the new provisions. 

Public Law 98 permits individuals 
separated from the service between 
January 24, 1942, and March 31, 1948, 
who had at least 10 years but less than 
20 years of civilian service, to with- 
draw their contributions from the 
fund; they thus forfeit rights to de- 
ferred annuities. Previously they 
could withdraw their contributions 
only if they had less than 10 years 
of civilian service. The amendment 
places employees with 10-19 years of 
service and separated between the 
dates indicated in a position compa- 
rable to that of persons with similar 
service separated after March 31, 1948. 

Public Law 123 permits individuals 
to purchase service credit for any pe- 
riods for which deductions were sup- 
posed to have been made, but were not 
made due to error of the agency. Just 
as in the case of any service for which 
deductions are not made, the employee 
will nevertheless receive in effect 
credit for the Government’s portion 
of the annuity for such service, even 
though he does not make such service- 
credit purchase. 

Public Law 180 provides that the 
separate retirement systems for the 
Canal Zone and for the Alaska Rail- 
road shall be merged with the civil- 
service retirement system. As a re- 
sult of numerous liberalizations of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, the ben- 
efits thereunder become far more lib- 
eral than those under these two sep- 
arate systems, so that the covered 
employees of these two smaller sys- 
tems gain from the mergers. The 
amendment contains a number of nec- 
essary coordinating provisions and 
maintains a few special benefit fea- 
tures for employees covered by the 
two previous systems. For instance, 
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an additional annuity is given to em- 
ployees who had service in the early 
years of operation of the Panama 
Canal and the Alaska Railroad; also 
the mandatory retirement age is 62, 
instead of 70, for Canal Zone and 
Alaska Railroad employees who have 
15 years of service there. 

Public Law 199 exempts from com- 
pulsory coverage certain temporary 
employees of the Library of Congress 
and of the Judicial Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Public Law 212 extends from 6 
months to 1 year the period following 
termination of employment during 
which an individual can file a claim 
for disability annuity if the disabling 
condition is essentially chronic, dete- 
riorative, or progressive in nature and 
exists at the date of separation. 

Public Law 235 provides that the 
special annuity formula applicable to 
individuals engaged in the enforce- 
ment of criminal laws (which per- 
mits such individuals to retire at age 
50 with 20 years of such service) shall 
relate to the highest 5-year average 
salary rather than to the average sal- 
ary over the last 5 years of service. 
This change results in the same aver- 
age wage concept being used for this 
special formula as is used in the gen- 
eral formula applicable to ali employ- 
ees under the civil-service retirement 
program. 

Public Law 254 extends to January 
30, 1950, the period within which ex- 
isting legislative employees may elect 
to come under the civil-service retire- 
ment program. The general provi- 
sion of the law is that such employees 
must elect coverage within 6 months 
after date of appointment. This pro- 
vision has been repeatedly extended 
for existing employees who did not 
make such election in time. For in- 
stance, in the 1948 amendments (Pub- 
lic Law 426, 80th Congress, approved 
February 28, 1948), extension was 
made to July 1, 1948, for those who 
had not previously elected to parti- 
cipate. 


Public Law 267 permits employees 
who were involuntarily separated dur- 
ing the 2-year period beginning July 
1, 1945, and who had 25 years of serv- 
ice but had not attained age 55, to 
obtain immediate reduced annuities 
just as may employees with similar 
qualifications separated after June 30, 


1947. Under the previous law, spe- 
cial annuities were payable to those 
involuntarily separated after June 30, 
1945, with the joint requirement of 
25 years of service and age 55. The 
1948 amendments abolished the age 
requirement for those separated after 
June 30, 1947, but did not apply re- 
troactively for the 2 previous years 
when this special provision was avail- 
able but with the age restriction. Pub- 
lic Law 267 eliminates this inconsis- 
tency. 

Public Law 310 liberalizes the fac- 
tors applicable to married male an- 
nuitants who elect a joint and survivor 
annuity and, in addition, makes these 
options available to retired married 
women who may elect survivor bene- 
fits for their husbands. The amend- 
ment is effective only for employees 
retiring after September 29, 1949. 
Under the amendment, the reduction 
in the employee’s annuity is 5 percent 
of the first $125 of monthly annuity 
and 10 percent of the excess annuity 
over $125 if the spouse is aged 60 or 
over. A further reduction of % of 1 
percent is made for each full year the 
spouse is under age 60, with the max- 
imum reduction being 25 percent. 
The surviving spouse, however, re- 
ceives 50 percent of the full annuity 
before reduction, but this is payable 
only after such surviving spouse at- 
tains age 50, and it ceases on re- 
marriage. Reduction factors to be 
applied according to the age of the 
spouse are shown below: 











Factor (percent) for— 
Age of spouse First $125 | Excess over 
of monthly of 
annuity annuity 
33 and under.......... 75 75 
, SRR SKE re, 80 75 
, _ ERR IEE ML EE 83% 7834 
A ar aD Me se Ht Sei 
60 and over_.---.----. 90 











For example, consider a man who 
has a monthly annuity of $200 and 
whose wife is age 50. If he elects the 
joint and survivor annuity option, his 
annuity will be reduced to $171.25 
(874 percent of $125 plus 82% per- 
cent of $75). His wife, if she survives 
him, will receive $100 per month. 

The factors prescribed in the law 
for the reduced employee annuity are 
not on an actuarial basis. In almost 
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all instances they represent a “bar- 
gain” to the annuitant. These arbi- 
trary factors were undoubtedly 
introduced for ease in administration, 
but they do create significant inequi- 
ties as between different individuals. 
The following tabulation shows, for 
certain combinations of ages of male 
employee and wife, the factors that 
will be applicable according to the law 
and those developed on a reasonable 
actuarial basis. 


In some instances the factors in the 
law are more generous by as much as 
80 or 90 percent, while for what might 
be considered the typical case of a 
male employee aged 65 and his wife, 
aged 60, the differential is more than 
25 percent. An earlier issue of the 
Bulletin carried detailed analysis of 
these joint and survivor annuity fac- 
tors for married individuals, particu- 
larly as they apply to the annuity 
in excess of $125 per month, and 
also of the different joint and survivor 











annuity factor for nonmarried 
annuitants.’ 

Factor in law as percent of factor on 

actuarial basis,' by specified retire- 

Age of wife ment age of employee annuitant 

55 years | 60 years | 65 years | 70 years 

_ eo 97 102 109 120 

iistaihnannarechein 101 111 125 150 

40..... SS ee 106 119 143 192 

See 107 119 139 183 

 —_ ES 107 116 132 163 

oe 107 114 126 149 

__ teats a Re 104 109 118 133 

. eae 101 105 lll 121 

















1 Based on 1937 Standard Annuity Table at 3-per- 
cent interest. 


Public Law 320 provides that, for 
individuals paid on a fee basis, the 
maximum salary to be considered for 
benefit purposes shall be $10,000 per 
year. This amendment was designed 
to prevent extremely large annuities 
for a relatively small number of in- 
dividuals who had very high remu- 
neration resulting from fees in 
noncovered Federal service and who 
subsequently entered a covered posi- 
tion and claimed such prior service. 

Public Law 362 extends coverage to 
officers and employees of the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf, with such 
service in the past being creditable. 





1“Recent Amendments to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act,” April 1948. 
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from April-June 1948 and January. 
March 1949, respectively. The tota] 
number of workers employed in coy- 
ered industries, estimated at 38.8 mil. 
lion, was 4.4 percent smaller than in 
the second quarter of 1948 and 05 
percent less than in the first quarter 
of 1949. These contraseasonal de. 
clines result from continuing adjust- 


Employers, Workers, 
and Wages, April-June 
1949 


Workers with taxable wages in 
April-June 1949 numbered an esti- 
mated 38.5 million, representing a 
drop of 4.5 percent and 1.3 percent 


Table 1.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of a 
and workers and estimated amount of wages in covered industries, by speci- 
fied period, 1940-49 


[Corrected to Nov. 1, 1949] 






























































All Total pay rolls in 
Work- Taxable wages? | workers | covered industries % 
Employ-| ers with : employed 
ersre- | taxable in Bs. 
porting wages covered 
Year and quarter wages? | during | potar | Average |imdustries| motai | Ave 
(in thou-| period? | Gn °mil- | ~ ee | during Pty TE he verage 
sands) | (in thou-| “ mi ew riod 3 | GN mil | per 
sands) ions) worker dn thou- lions) worker 
sands) 
2,500 | 35,393 | $32,974 $932 | 35,393 | $35, 668 $1, 008 
2, 646 40, 976 41, $48 1, 021 40, 976 45, 463 1,110 
2, 655 46, 363 52, 939 1,142 46, 363 58, 219 1, 25 
2, 394 47, 656 62, 423 1,310 7, 656 69, 653 1, 462 
2, 469 46, 269 64, 426 1, 392 46, 296 73, 349 1, 54 
2,614 | 46, 392 62, 945 1, 357 | 46, 392 71, 560 1,438 
3,017 | 49,096 6y, 088 1, 407 49, 096 79, 260 1, 614 
3, 250 | 49,200 | 78,372 1,593 | 49,200 92. §12 1, 880 
3,300 | 49, 600 84, 500 1, 704 49, 600 102, 700 2, 071 
1943 
Jannary-Mareh.................. 1, 971 36, 537 15, 462 423 36, 537 15, 760 431 
pO EE eee 2, 008 37, 483 16, 561 442 37, 547 7, 400 463 
July-September... _ 1, 998 37, 682 15, 838 420 38, 057 17, 498 460 
October-December... - onete 2, 001 36, 016 14, 562 | 404 37, 593 18, 995 505 
1944 
se 2, 010 > 326 17, 362 478 | 36,326 17, 696 487 
April-June_-_-_.... 5 2, 048 17, 284 468 | 36,992 18, 185 492 
July-September-. 2, 038 16, 243 435 37, 752 18, 359 486 
October-December......-...----- 2, 039 13, 537 380 37, 789 19, 109 506 
1945 
January-March. .---_-.--- 2, 076 35, 855 17, 874 | 499 35, 855 18, 262 509 
April-June. -_..........--- ~~ 2, 149 35, 854 17, 541 489 35, 940 18, 558 516 
July-September.............-..-- 2, 176 35, 684 14, 982 42" 36, 285 7, 261 476 
October-December..-_-_--...--.-.. 2, 199 33, 59> 12, 548 373 35, 973 17, 478 486 
1946 
Jannary-March_...............-- 2,287 | 36,038 16, 840 467 36, 038 17, 397 483 
a hal ES SI 2, 416 38, 055 17, 845 469 38, 153 19, 079 500 
July-September.............-..-- 2, 478 39, 670 17, 709 446 40, 228 20, 222 503 
October-December-.-----......- 2, 513 37, 945 16, 694 440 39, 230 22, 562 565 
1947 
January-Marehb-.--_............-.-- 2, 509 38, 765 20, 805 537 38, 765 21, 501 555 
Se aT 2, 587 39, 900 20, 655 518 40, 200 22, 254 554 
July-September.................- 2, 620 40, 255 19, 555 486 41, 155 23, 049 5A0 
October-December...........-... 2,609 | 37,448 17, 357 463 40, 748 25, 708 631 
1948 | | 
January-March #.................| 2,500] 39,600] 23,100 583 | 39,600 | 24, 000 606 
OS) SEE See ae 2, 690 40, 300 22, 800 566 40, 600 24, 800 611 
July-September 4-_-............--. 2, 700 41,000 | 21,300 520 42,200 | 25, 900 614 
October-December 4. -.__...._-.- 2,710 | 36,800 | 17,300 470 42,000 | 28, 100 | §49 
1949 | | | 
| 
January-March 4._............... | 2,690 | 39,000 | 23, 500 | 603 39, 000 24, 400 626 
8 9 ee aR | 2,750} 38, 500 | 22, 500 | 584 | 38,800 | 24.600 634 
| | | 














1 Number corresponds to number of employer 
returns. A return may relate to more than one 
establishment if employer operates several separate 


for August 194 1947, p. 30; iy 1941 and 1942in the Bulletin 
for February 1948, pe 
3A description o these series and quarterly data 








establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 were pre- 
sented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 31; 
quarterly data for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin 


for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin for August 
1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 were 


presented in the Bulletin for February 1948, p. 31. 


4 Preliminary. 
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ments in a number of industries cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 

Average taxable wages and average 
wages in covered industry, estimated 
at $584 and $634, respectively, were 
3.2 percent and 3.8 percent higher 
than in the corresponding quarter of 
1948. Gains in average hourly earn- 
ings more than offset the drop in aver- 
age weekly hours in the period. The 
operation of the $3,000 limitation on 
taxable wages, however, caused a de- 
cline of 3.2 percent in average tax- 
able wages from the first to the second 
quarter of 1949. The average wage 
per worker in covered industry in- 
creased by 1.3 percent. 

An estimated 2.8 million employers 
reported payment of taxable wages 
during the second quarter of 1949, 2.2 
percent more than in the second quar- 
ter of 1948 and in the first quarter of 
1949. 


Civil-Service Refunds 


The number of contributions re- 
funded in the fiscal year 1948-49 to 
employees who left the Federal civil 
service fell 48 percent below that in 
the preceding year, while payments 
declined 47 percent. From January 
to June 1949 there were 103,900 re- 
funds to Federal employees, 15 per- 
cent fewer than the July-December 
1948 figure of 122,400, while the $28 
million disbursed represented a de- 
cline of more than $4 million or ap- 
proximately 14 percent. 

Refunds to former Federal em- 
Ployees reached their high point— 
1,599,500—in the calendar year 1946, 
with the liquidation of war agencies. 
The number dropped in 1947 to 683,- 
000 and again in 1948 to 271,200. 
During the first 6 months of 1949 the 
level of refunds indicated an annual 
rate of approximately 200,000. This 
figure is still high in comparison with 
prewar refunds, but it has undoubt- 
edly been inflated by the legislation 
effective April 1, 1948, which permits 
refunds of contributions to persons 
leaving Federal employment who have 
less than 20 years of service. Pre- 
viously no refunds could be made to 
employees who had 10 years or more 
of service. 

In the calendar year 1940 the aver- 
age refund was $184. During the next 
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few years the average dropped con- 
tinuously, reaching a low point of $53 
in 1943. After slight increases in 
1944 and 1945 the average amount 
showed a very sharp rise, from $94 
in 1945 to $150 in 1946. By 1948 the 
average refund was $261, and for the 
first 6 months of 1949 it was $269. 
Undoubtedly this large increase dur- 
ing the past several years indicates 
that more older workers, in point of 
service, are leaving Federal employ- 
ment and withdrawing their contri- 
butions from the retirement fund. 
The legislation referred to above—as 
well as the change in legislation effec- 
tive July 30, 1947, that raised the limit 
on refunds from 5 years’ service to 10 
years—would tend to stimulate such 
withdrawals. Another factor affect- 
ing the average amount that must be 
taken into account is the increase in 
contribution rate. Originally 3 per- 
cent, the rate has been raised several 
times and is now 6 percent. 


Number and amount of civil-service 
refunds, by specified period, 1940-49 ' 


[In thousands} 











Refunds 
Period " 
um- 
ber — 
Calendar year: 
_ pendmenenhemmanhiinios 17.8 | $3,277 
1941... 32.4 4, 616 
1942. 67.3 6, 357 
1943. 204.3 | 10,809 
er 704.2; 42,156 
SE BENE FS 858.1 | 80.992 
BE *ocdsten ceccensindiicaeeiiasiin 1, 599.5 | 238, 504 
Sinskieebweseseewsntmsboanll 683.0 | 155,892 
i tibtibiensduccrescnascoiaell 271.2 | 70,664 
January-June................- 148.7 | 38,370 
July-December. .............-. 122.4 $2, 294 
1949: 

January-June................-.. 103.9 | 27,918 
, ae ee 11.9 3, 129 
eee See 12,2 3, 126 
| eS 20. 6 5, 344 
Di iiensncedebaus nated 18.7 4, 821 
, | ere 18.8 5, 125 
PERS ctidacancccbacasduciiiin 21.8 6, 373 








1 Refunds principally from civil-service retirement 
and disability fund but also from Canal Zone and 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by the Civil Service Commission. 

1 Excludes War Department refunds for July- 
December; see footnote 3. 

Includes $13,926,000 refunded during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1946, to 183,000 civilian employees 
of the War Department. 


Source: Civil] Service Commission. 


Applicants for Account 
Numbers, April-June 
1949 


Although the long-term downward 
trend in the volume of employee ac- 


counts established in the April-June 
quarter was interrupted in 1948, it was 
resumed in 1949 at an accelerated rate. 
Fewer account numbers were issued 
in April-June 1949 than in any pre- 
vious second quarter; the total of 616,- 
000 (table 2) was 19 percent less than 
that in the corresponding quarter in 
1948. From 1947 to 1948, by contrast, 
the second-quarter total increased by 
0.7 percent, and from 1946 to 1947 it 
decreased only 2 percent. The rela- 
tively sharp decline in the number of 
account numbers issued in April-June 
1949 undoubtedly reflected the rise in 
unemployment and the scarcity of 
jobs available to students and youths 
entering the labor market. The sea- 
sonal increase from the first to the 
second quarter was therefore small— 
only 44 percent—as compared with 
61 percent in 1948 and 48 percent in 
1947. 


The number of accounts issued in 
April-June was smaller in 1949 than 
in 1948 for both men and women, The 
decline for men, however, was rela- 
tively more marked, and the propor- 
tion they formed of all applicants 
therefore fell to 47.5 percent as com- 
pared with 48.4 percent for the second 
quarter of 1948. This slight decline 
brought to a halt the continuous rise 
that had begun in 1944 in the ratio of 
men to total applicants in the second 
quarter. Although among all appli- 
cants in April-June 1949 there were 
more women than men, men were 
more numerous than women in the 
age group under 16, at ages 21, 22, and 
24, and at ages over 60. 

For the first time since October- 
December 1946, both the number and 
proportion of applications received 
from persons under 20 years of age 
were less than those in the corre- 
sponding quarter of the previous year. 
The 429,000 social security account 
numbers issued to persons in this age 
group in April-June 1949 represented 
a drop of 20 percent from the number 
in the corresponding quarter in 1948. 
Applicants under age 20, however, still 
accounted for 70 percent of all ac- 
count numbers issued, a proportion 
only slightly less than the all-time 
high of 71 percent in April—June 1948. 
For each sex, the relative number of 
young applicants declined in about the 
same proportion. The 214,000 appli- 
cations received from young men and 
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boys under 20 years of age in April- Table 2.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age 




















June 1949 comprised 73 percent of all group, April-June 1949 
male applicants, compared with 174 
percent in April-June 1948. The cor- Pas Total Male Female 
responding proportions for women in Total | White 1 | Negro | Total | White 1 | Negro | Total | White! | Negro 
this age group were 67 and 68 percent. 
The number of applicants declined in eS aaa 616,006 | 554,875 | 61,131 |292,859 | 265,088 | 27,771 |323,147 | 280,787 | 33, 360 
each ne under 20, but the decrease i) 3! Bin ree 35, 513 31,715 3,798 | 24, 637 21,713 2,924 | 10,876 10, 002 = 
—— somponinad Soe ni moe = 15-19 393, 313 359, 524 | 33,789 |189, 127 171, 586 7,541 (204, 
ye oe Cee 3, 59, 33, 7 , 12 6 17, 541 186 | 187,938 ’ 

gitls under 17 years of age (table 1). ae 118,606 | 97,907 | 17,600 | 49,706 | 44,471 | 5,825 | 06,900 | 53,826 an 

The total number of accounts estab-  *Y °'-s----* >> » 009 ’ , O49 | 21,709 | 20,206 | 1,503 | 37,300 | 33,754 | 3, 546 

Oa Be ee 6, 636 6, 262 374 | 3,513 3, 310 203 | 3,123 2, 952 7 

lished in the second quarter for eld EA ET ea 3, 567 3, 304 263 | 2,274 2, 120 154 | 1,293 1, 184 pe 
erly persons, a number that has been 70 and over_-_.......--- 2, 193 2, 050 143} 1,741 1, 626 115 452 424 28 
declining steadily since 1943, de- NE in cde ce 79 63 16 62 56 6 17 7 10 
creased still further in 1949. The 





























12,000 applicants aged 60 and over in 1 Represents all races other than Negro. 
April-June 1949 represented a drop he . . 
of 23 percent from the level in the Table 3.—Number of social security account numbers established and the 


cumulative total at the end of each period, by sex and by specified iod, 
second quarter of 1948; they formed 1940-49 f ” . CAEPS SOEIaS SEER 


only 2.0 percent of all applicants, the [In thousands] 





























smallest proportion on record. ues | na menst 
Ova. aie emale 
New account numbers were issued | | 
to 61,000 Negroes during April—June, Period aes [Cumulative cea ‘Cumulative ‘ Cumulative 
otal dur- total at otal dur- total at Total dur- total at 
the smallest number for any second ing period end of ing period end of ing period end of 
quarter on record and 20 percent period period period 
fewer than in the second quarter of | 
5, 227 54, 225 | 3. 080 37, 342 2,147 16, 883 
1948. As in 1947 and 1948, however, 6,678 | 60, 903 | 3, 702 41 044 2 976 19 850 
the proportion of Negroes among all 7, yo | = ro to - oa i = ~ 949 
applicants for account numbers in the s 537 | 80, 504 | 828 | 49.324 2 709 3 190 
321 | 83, 825 1, 504 50, 828 1,817 32, 997 
second quarter was about 10 percent. 3,022 | 80, 847 | 1' 432 52 260 1' 590 34. 587 
7 . 57! 1, 299 53, 559 1, 429 36, 016 
By the end of June, 93 million so- 2, 720 | 92, 295 1, 305 54, 864 1, 415 37, 431 
cial security accounts had been estab- 5. afarch 1949....---.--- 429| 92,724 216 55, 080 213 37, 644 
lished, 55 million for men and 38 mil- April-June 1949___-_--________-- 616 | 93, 340 | 293 | 55, 373 | 323 37, 967 
lion for women (table 3). 








Table 1.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and age, April-June, 1949 and 1948 


























i 
Total Male | Female 

Age April-June April-June April-June 

Percentage Percentage Percentage 
change change | change 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 | 1948 
REE TEE SI SO OI a 428, 826 535, 841 —20.0 213, 764 271, 251 —21.2 | 215, 062 | 264, 590 —18.7 
te in nn madinae oseneanihiitinnend 319, 118 405, 820 —21.4 165, 671 213, 176 —22.3 153, 447 192, 644 —2.3 
RE RET USSG EY | RARE ee nee 0 Re 10, 755 14,004 —23.2 8, 512 10, 968 —22.4 2, 243 3,036 —26.1 
a a  stumcisbmabaniameniegliintgcndbiesiitniste 24, 758 31, 627 —21.7 16, 125 20, 428 —21.1 8, 633 11,199 —22.9 
RSS RR PE ree Sa ae + Ee oF ey ars 8 58, 331 73, 415 —20.5 32, 961 41,133 —19.9 25, 370 32, 282 —21.4 
al Ec a cicnlinnauibinesbiianel 117, 374 155, 650 —24.6 57,005 77, 761 —26.7 60, 369 77, 889 —22.5 
eh at a se i ENiawocdepwannmcanmennntinetisii 107, 900 131, 124 —17.7 51,068 62, 886 —18.8 56, 832 68, 238 —16.7 
NN a a a eo ani cmpmonwodasinatign 74, 176 89, 829 —17.4 32, 531 39, 909 —18.5 41, 645 49, 930 —16.6 
ek EE oR EE eae ee ee ee 35, 532 40, 182 —11.6 15, 562 18, 166 —14.3 19, 970 22,016 —9.3 
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Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security” 


General 


ANDERSON, J. L., and Dow, J.B. Con- 
struction of Mortality & Other Ta- 
bles. (Actuarial Statistics Vol. I.) 
Cambridge: Published for the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries and the Faculty of 
Actuaries by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. 281 pp. 2ls. 

“A textbook on the compilation and 
interpretation of mortality and simi- 
lar tables.” 


ANSHEN, RUTH NANDA, editor. The 
Family: Its Function and Destiny. 
(Science of Culture Series Vol. V.) 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949. 443 pp. $6. 


Includes The Family in Transition, 
by Ruth Nanda Anshen; The Social 
Structure of the Family, by Talcott 
Parsons; and The Emotional Struc- 
ture of the Family, by Therese Bene- 
dek. 


ComMuNITY SERVICE SocIETY OF NEw 
York. The Family in a Democratic 
Society: Anniversary Papers of the 
Community Service Society of New 
York. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. 287 pp. $3.75. 
Twenty-one papers, including Eco- 

nomic Factors in Family Life, by Evel- 

ine M. Burns; Child Health in Rela- 
tion to the Family, by Martha Eliot 
and Neota Larson; Pioneering in Lon- 
don: The Peckham Experiment, by 

Innes H. Pearse; and A Public Health 

Program as a Major Community Serv- 

ice, by C.-E. A. Winslow. 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 
Social Security Thinking Today. 
New York: The Institute, 1949. 48 
pp. 50 cents. 

Contains Social Security Thinking, 
by George E. Bigge; How Much Social 
Security Can We Afford? by Stanley 
Rector; and Recent Proposals in the 
Social Security Field, by Harry S. 
Waltner, Jr. 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The inclusion of prices 
of publications in this list is intended as 
a service to the reader, but orders must 
be directed to publishers or booksellers 
and not to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration or the Federal Security Agency. 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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DERKSEN, J.B. “Statistics of the Dis- 
tribution of Family Incomes by Size. 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarter- 
ly, New York, Vol. 27, July 1949, 
pp. 324-331. $1 a year. 

GERVASI, FRANK. Big Government: 
The Meaning and Purpose of the 
Hoover Commission. New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1949. 366 pp. 
$4. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION. 
Third Report of the International 
Labour Organization to the United 
Nations. Geneva: International 
Labor Office, 1949. 192 pp. $1. 
Considers, in detail, such subjects as 

manpower problems, wages, social se- 

curity, industrial safety, and the pro- 
tection of children and young per- 
sons. 


KEPHART, OLIVE T., and HUMES, HELEN 
M. “Family Expenditures for 
Clothing, 1947: Clothing Costs for 
Men, Women, and Children in Fam- 
ilies of Specified Income Level in 
Washington, D. C., Richmond, V2., 
and Manchester, N. H.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 69, 
Aug. 1949, pp. 117-125. 40 cents. 

Macno.taTo, GIOVANNI. “Organiza- 
tion of Social Services in the United 
States and in Italy.” Social Serv- 
ice Review, Chicago, Vol. 23, Sept. 
1949, pp. 281-292. $1.75. 


MOULTON, HaROLD GLENN. The State 
of the American Economy. Los An- 
geles: The John Randolph Haynes 
and Dora Haynes Foundation, 1949. 
70 pp. 

Three lectures on contemporary 

American problems. 


Morray, Purr. The Steelworkers’ 
Case for Wages, Pensions, and So- 
cial Insurance as Presented to Pres- 
ident Truman’s Steel Industry 
Board. Pittsburgh: United Steel- 
workers of America, 1949. 29 pp. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILY LIFE, 
Inc. The American Family, A 
Factual Background. Report of 
Inter-Agency Committee on Back- 
ground Materials, National Confer- 
ence on Family Life. Washington: 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 457 pp. 
$1.25. 

Includes basic family and popula- 
tion statistics and studies on the place 
of the family in the economy, educa- 
tion, family health, housing, the 


family’s legal status, and income 
maintenance and social services. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. 
Shall We Make a Survey? Questions 
to be Considered Before a Survey is 
Undertaken. New York: The As- 
sembly, 1949. 23 pp. 25 cents. 


New York ScHoo.t or Socran Work 
and COMMUNITY SERVICE SOCIETY OF 
New York. Social Work as Human 
Relations: Anniversary Papers... 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. 288 pp. $3.75. 
Among the papers are Helping Peo- 

ple—the Growth of a Profession, by 

Gordon Hamilton; The Development 

of Governmental Responsibility 

for Human Welfare, by Karl de 

Schweinitz; The Human Sciences and 

the Arts of Practice, by Stuart Chase; 

Steps Toward Welfare in a Democratic 

State, by Earl Harrison; The Unique 

Place of Voluntary Welfare Agencies 

in American Culture, by Hal H. Gris- 

wold; Preparing Professional Leaders 
for America’s Welfare Program, by 

Arlien Johnson; The Classroom 

Teacher as Practitioner, by Charlotte 

Towle; and International Horizons 

for Health and Welfare, by George 

F. Davidson. 


SNYDER, ELEANOR M., and LANAHAN, 
Tuomas J., Jr. “Family Income 
and Expenditures: Los Alamos, 
1948.” Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 69, Sept. 1949, pp. 
247-251. 40 cents. 


“Social Security; Agreements Between 
France and Poland.” Industry and 
Labour, Geneva, Vol. 2, Sept. 15, 
1949, pp. 272-275. 25 cents. 


“Social Security in France: Housing 
Allowances Based on Family Needs.” 
Industry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 
2, Aug. 15, 1949, pp. 205-206. 25 
cents. 

“Social Security in Norway—Propo- 
sals for a Comprehensive Scheme.” 
Industry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 
2, Aug. 15, 1949, pp. 207-210. 25 
cents. 

Spain. INstrruTo NACIONAL DE PREVI- 
ston. III Anuario del Instituto 
Nacional de Previsidn, 1948. (No. 
753.) Madrid: The Institute, 
1948. 367 pp. 

Developments in Spanish social in- 
surance during 1947. Includes mate- 
rial on workmen’s compensation, fam- 
ily allowances, health insurance, old- 
age pensions, and voluntary insur- 
ance. 

STUDENSKI, PavuL, and Barnre, E. J. 
“Federal Grants-In-Aid.” National 
Taz Journal, Lancaster, Pa., Vol. 2, 
Sept. 1949, pp. 193-214. $1.25. 
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Traces the development of the 
grants-in-aid system, discussing its 
scope and purpose and considering 
both its beneficial aspects and its 
shortcomings. 


Retirement and Old Age 


ENGLIsH, O. SpuRGEON. “A Brighter 
Future for Older People.” Geri- 
atrics, Minneapolis, Vol. 4, July— 
Aug. 1949, pp. 217-224. $1. 


LAURENCE, Davip. “What Is Casework 
for the Aged?” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 7, Oct. 1949, pp. 186- 
188. 50 cents. 


McNICKLE, R. K. “Older People.” 
Editorial Research Reports, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 2, Aug. 1, 1949, entire 
issue. $1. — 

Discusses the national significance 
of our aging population and considers 
the many problems facing elderly per- 
sons. 

SIMSARIAN, ARAX. “Telling Workers 
About Pension Plans.” Conference 
Board Management Record, New 
York, Vol. 11, Sept. 1949, pp. 388- 
391. 


STIEGLITZ, Epwarp J. “Aging and 
Chronic Illness.” Geriatrics, Min- 
neapolis, Vol. 4, Sept.—-Oct. 1949, pp. 
320-322. $1. 

“Your Pension Prospects: Going Up.” 
U. S. News & World Report, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 27, Aug. 26, 1949, pp. 
39-40. 15 cents. 

Benefits available under the pro- 
posed amendments to the Social 

Security Act. 


Employment and 
Unemployment 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Labor Relations and Political Ac- 
tion—The Challenge to Manage- 
ment, With a Paper on Social In- 
surance. (General Management 
Series No. 143.) New York: 
American Management Association, 
1949. 24 pp. 

AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Wages, Employment, and Personnel 
Preblems in a Changing Economy, 
With a Paper on Human Relations 
Research. (Production Series No. 
187.) New York: American Man- 
agement Association, 1949. 71 pp. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
or LaAsBor STATISTICS. Employee- 
Benefit Provisions: Selected Ex- 
cerpts From Collective Bargaining 


Agreements. Washington: The 
Bureau, Mar. 1949 (rev.). 74 pp. 
Processed. 
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Considers group insurance, retire- 
ment and pension programs, health, 
welfare, and retirement plans, and 
health, welfare, and insurance funds. 


WOYTINSKY, W. S.; BisHOoP, Morris 
C.; and FICHANDLER, THomas C. 
Labor and Management Look at 
Collective Bargaining: A Canvass 
of Leaders’ Views. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1949. 
285 pp. Processed. 

Devotes a chapter to welfare plans. 
Limited free distribution; apply to 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 
42d Street, New York 18, New York. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


DrEIFuUSS, Kurt. “A Public Assistance 
Agency Tries Vocational Rehabili- 
tation.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 7, Oct. 1949, pp. 179-182. 50 
cents. 

Reviews the experience and de- 
scribes the program of the Rehabili- 
tation Division of the Chicago 
Welfare Department in vocational 
guidance, training, and placement of 
public assistance recipients. 


WEDEMEYER, J. M. “How Much Can 
We Pay for Old Age Assistance?” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 7, Oct. 
1949, pp. 170-172. 50 cents. 
Tells what Washington State is do- 

ing about old-age assistance. 


Maternal and Child 
Welfare 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS. 
COMMITTEE FOR THE STupy or CHILD 
HEALTH SERvIcEsS. Supplement to 
Child Health Services and Pediatric 
Education: Methodology and Tabu- 
lations on Services. Report of the 
Committee ...New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1949. 39 pp., 
5 schedules, and 161 tables. $3.50. 

BaTy, JAMES MARVIN, and SNEDEKER, 
LENDON. “Medical Progress: Child 
Health Services in Massachusetts.” 
New England Journal of Medicine, 
Boston, Vol. 241, Sept. 22, 1949, pp. 
454-461. $7 a year. 


Dosss, HARRISON ALLEN. “Public Wel- 
fare Can Aid Children in Institu- 
tions.” Social Science Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 23, Sept. 1949, pp. 359-— 
372. $1.75. 


EIsster, K. R., editor. Searchlighis 
on Delinquency: New Psychoana- 
lytic Studies. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, Inc., 1949. 
456 pp. $10. 

A survey of progress in the treat- 


ment of delinquency. Devotes chap- 
ters to general and clinical problems, 
technique and therapy, causes of de- 
linquency, social psychology, and 
related subjects. 


PENNSYLVANIA. JOINT STaTE GOVERN- 
MENT COMMIsSsION. SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND CHILD 
WELFARE. Juvenile Delinquency and 
Child Welfare; A Report... to 
the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Har- 
risburg: The Commission, Feb. 
1949. 41 pp. 


Recommendations for meeting the 
problem of juvenile delinquency 
through legislation, rehabilitation, 
and youth guidance clinics. 


POTTER, CRYSTAL N., and IGEL, AMELIA. 
“Trends in Public Services to Chil- 
dren: New York City’s Experiment 
in Reaching All Children Who Need 
Foster Home Care Illustrates Trends 
Among Public Agencies.” Child 
Welfare, New York, Vol. 28, Oct. 
1949, pp. 3-6. 35 cents. 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child. (Vol. 3-4.) New York: 
International Universities Press, 
Inc., 1949. 493 pp. $10. 

A group of 21 papers on problems 
of psychoanalytic theory and of child 
development, clinical problems, guid- 
ance work, problems of group psy- 
chology, and the history of child psy- 
chiatry. 


RAMERT, MADELEINE L. Children in 
Conflict: Twelve Years of Psycho- 
analytic Practice. New York: In- 
ternational Universities Press, Inc., 
1949. 214 pp. $3.25. 

Describes the technique of child 
psychoanalysis, considers the prob- 
lems of practice and theory, and ex- 
plains the role of psychoanalysis in 
the emotional and moral development 
of the child. 


UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARIAT. DE- 
PARTMENT OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS. Annual 
Report on Child and Youth Wel- 
fare, Based on Information Re- 
ceived from Member Governments 
Between 1 April 1947 and 31 March 
1948. Lake Success: The United 
Nations, 1948. 236 pp. $2.50. 


Health and Medical Care 


CHARLES, J. A. “Health Insurance in 
France, Sweden, and America.” 
National Insurance Gazette, Lon- 
don, Vol. 38, Sept. 22, 1949, pp. 
448-449 ff. 6d. 

Compares medical care in France, 

Sweden, and the United States and 


Social Security 


describes Government plans for social 
insurance. 


FepERAL Security AGENCY. PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE. NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH. Catalog 
of Mental Health Pamphlets and 
Reprints Available for Distribution, 
1949. Washington: The Institute, 
1949. 60 pp. Processed. Limited 
free distribution; apply to National 
Institute of Mental Health, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Hotitoway, J. W., JR. 
Federal Health Insurance: An 
Analysis.” American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, Chicago, Vol. 35, Sept. 
1949, pp. 732-734 f. 75 cents. 
Outlines the provisions of the pro- 

posed Federal health insurance pro- 

gram. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MENTAL 
HEALTH, LONDON, 1948. Proceed- 
ings... 1948. J. C. Flugel, edi- 
tor. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. 4vols. $12.50. 


MarTIN, WILLIAM LOGAN. “New York 
and National Health Insurance: 
Foundations of a Welfare State?” 
American Bar Association Journal, 
Chicago, Vol. 35, Sept. 1949, pp. 
735-739. 75 cents. 

Compares the New York Disability 

Benefits Act with the proposed na- 

tional health insurance bill. 


MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND. Back- 
grounds of Social Medicine. New 


“Compulsory 


York: The Fund, 1949. 202 pp. 

$1. 

Papers presented at the Fund’s 
annual conference. 

NEw YorK (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
Statistics. Studies in Disability 
Insurance. (Publication No. B-16, 
Parts 1-4.) New York: Division of 
Research and Statistics, 1949. 4 
vols. Processed. 

Part 1 discusses State and Federal 
disability insurance systems; Part 2, 
the nature and extent of voluntary 
disability insurance in New York 
State; Part 3, basic types of State dis- 
ability insurance systems; and Part 
4, the State-wide cost of disability in- 
surance for New York. 

“Post-War Trends in Social Secu- 
rity—Medical Care: I and II.” 
International Labour Review, Ge- 
neva, Vol. 60, Aug. 1949, pp. 111-131; 
Sept. 1949, pp. 238-261. 50 cents. 
Considers the trends in and the 

scope and quality of medical care pro- 

tection. 


Pusric AFFAIRS COMMITTEE. How 
Shall We Pay for Health Care? 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 152.) 
New York: The Committee, 1949. 
32 pp. 20 cents. 

Includes The Why, What, and How 
of National Health Insurance, by Os- 
car R. Ewing, and The Voluntary Way 
is the American Way, by George F. 
Lull. 


ROTHENBERG, ROBERT E.; PICKARD, 
Kart; and RorTHENBERG, Jog. E. 
Group Medicine & Health Insur- 
ance in Action. New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1949. 278 pp. $5. 
Outlines the experience of the Cen- 

tral Medical Group of Brooklyn, a 

medical group practicing under a pre- 

payment plan, during the first 2 years 
of operation. Describes the facilities 
required, the kinds of services ren- 
dered, and the basic staff organization. 


SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 
LIc HEALTH. HEALTH SERVICES 
PLANNING COMMISSION. Report on 
Operations of the Saskatchewan 
Hospital Services Plan for the Year 
Ended December 31, 1948. Regina: 
Thos. H. McConica, King’s Printer, 
1949. 64 pp. 

STILLMAN, CaLvin W. “Rural Health 
and the Truman Plan.” Journal of 
Farm Economics, Menasha, Wis., 
Vol. 31, Aug. 1949, pp. 391-408. 
$1.25. 

An analysis of the medical problem 
in the United States, with special em- 
phasis on the lack of medical facilities 
in the rural areas. 


U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. SvusB- 
COMMITTEE ON HEALTH LEGISLATION. 
National Health Program, 1949. 
Hearings on S. 1106, S. 1456, S. 
1581, and S. 1679, 81st Congress, 1st 
Session. Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1949. 2 vols. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


employers and to the Treasury De- 
partment, since it cuts in half the 
number of returns that must be filed 
by employers and handled by col- 
lectors’ offices and also permits em- 
ployers to pay both taxes, if they 
prefer, with one check. 

A new form has been developed— 
Form 941—that replaces both Form 
SS-1A, the social security reporting 
form, and Form W-1, presently used 
for reporting income tax withheld 
from wages. The detailed list of em- 
ployees’ names, account numbers, and 
earnings now filed as part of Form 
SS-1A will be included as part of the 
new form. The procedures for trans- 
ferring information on earnings to 
employees’ accounts, as well as the 
preparation of statistical tabulations, 
will accordingly be continued un- 
changed. 


Bulletin, November 1949 


Federal Credit Union Act 
Amended 


The President signed Public Law 
376, amending the Federal Credit 
Union Act, on October 25, 1949. Un- 
der the amended law the permissible 
maximum period of loans is increased 
from 2 years to 3 years, and the per- 
missible maximum unsecured loan is 
increased from $300 to $400. These 
changes are effective immediately and 
will enable many Federal credit unions 
to broaden their service to members, 
particularly in financing the purchase 
of durable consumer goods such as 
automobiles. 

A third change concerns the estab- 
lishment and use of reserves. Essen- 
tially, two new provisions have been 
added, one dealing with annual trans- 
fers of net earnings to the reserve and 
the second with possible increases in 
the kinds of charges that may be made 
to the reserve. Heretofore, all Fed- 


eral credit unions have been required 
to set aside 20 percent of each year’s 
net earnings in a reserve that has been 
used only to absorb losses on loans. 
Public Law 376 now makes it possible 
for Federal credit unions to amend 
their bylaws in these two respects: 
after the regular reserve has reached 
10 percent of members’ total shares, 
transfers of net earnings at the end 
of the year may be limited to the 
amount necessary to maintain the re- 
serve at 10 percent of total shares; 
and the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions is authorized to promulgate 
regulations to permit charging cer- 
tain losses to the reserve in addition 
to those on bad loans. It is planned 
that these regulations will be pub- 
lished early in 1950, after which Fed- 
eral credit unions may amend their 
bylaws to take advantage of the new 
provisions. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-49 
[In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 7, 1949] 





























































































































Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
| | Read- 
Monthly retirement and Temporary just- 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits | disability | = 
Rail- | allow- 
wai State 
Year and month | Total unem- | Service- |,7084 | ances 
Monthly Lump-sum 6 | Rail- | ploy- | men’s | — 
; Rail- | Civil road | ment | Read- | ment | ployed 
Social | road |Service| Veterans , a: poe Unem-) insur- ore Insur- | bet 
Secu co Rail- | Civil | Veter- |... | State | ploy-| ance Act {~ 
rity Retire- | Com- | Admin- | Social road |Serviesians Ad-| Social laws*| ment | laws? ance | ans 2 
Act | ment | mis- |istration| Secu- % ‘| minie. | SeCUr | ‘ - shles Act 10 
ct Bowl, Retire-| Com- | minis- | Other? Insur- 
|} Act | sion rity ment | mis- | tra- | "ty | ence 
Act? | ‘Act | sion? | tions | Act Act 10 | 
I i | | 
Number of beneficiaries bai: 
ae A oe it ee Ss 
ee Leet | 1,335.4) 221.4 132. 3| 2, 297.6) 892.2) 108.4 3.1) 950.4) 16.9 11.2) 248 36. | 720. 5 357.2' 25.11 61.4 
ES 1,352.7) 222.6) 133.5) 2,295.7) 901.2) 109.9) 3.6} 955.3) 5. 12.1) 2.7) 34.5 658. 7 245.7| 22.5] 46. 2 
i ccnclecanacneoe 1,370.6) 224.0) 134.2) 2,296.2) 909.4) 111.4) 4.1; 961.2) 14.3 11.8} 23.2) 937.0 730.8 251.0) 26.3] 39.1 
STS (ee 1, 394.7 226.1; 135.1; 2,296.1; 919.9) 113. ' 4.6) 963. 5} 15.9 10.3} 23.3 38. 2 939. 4 330.7) 42.0 39.2 
1949 | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
SS EES, TEEPETS 1,442.9] 227.0) 136.8) 2,295.4| 928.9) 114.4) 5.4; 972.5) 15.3 11. 23.7) 7.0} 1,212.3 495.1} 64.1) 37.7 
| EES ee , 454.1) 227.9) 138.0) 2,297.4) 939.4) 115.9 6.2} 977.0) 15.6 10.2} 24.2) 34.7) 1,466.0 634.0 82.9) 51.6 
EE: ‘es 1,489.1} 229.4) 139.2) 2,302.2) 952.8) 117.6 7.2) 79.9} 21.0 6.4) 26.4) 34.9] 1,788.0) 688.4) 110. 4! 64.1 
i cimittinorn Eanes peuiees 1, 516.3 230.9) 140. 1) 2,305.6; 964. 1) 119.3 8.0) 981.8 17.8 4.1 28. 7] 31,1) 1, 598. 3) 624.7; 133.6! 68. 4 
| IE EPNIIS Sa 1, 542.5) 232.6) 141.2) 2,309.2) 974.6) 120.6) 8.6) 987.5) 17.5 21.5; 30.0) 28.1) 1,718.3 552.7} 76.3 71.3 
| SI aa 1, 568.9 234.2) 143. 2 2,313.5) 985.4/ 121.9) 9.4; 959.7; 17.7 13.5) 31.0) 29.5; 1,809.0 548.11 77.8 68. 7 
SE SESS Lae 1,588.2} 235.1) 143.9] 2,321.3) 989.2) 122.8) 9.7; 961.7) 15.3 9.0} 28.7; 24.6) 1,717.4 606.4! 80.1 60. 2 
CS SEE Sen cane 1, 615.8 236.6) 145.2) 2,324.8) 997.8) 123.6) 10.3) 963.2 17.9 11.1 30.0 37. 5) 1,951. 7) 218.3! 127.3 48.2 
ERE 6 SRE 1,636.6) 237.6, 146.7) 2,326. 6)1, 008. 4 124.8) 11.0) 964. 6) 16.7 10.5) 28.6) 36. 0) 1, 738. 0} 95.2} 126. 6) 5.8 
' ! | ' ! 
Amount of benefits 5 
| EE aaa $1, 188, 702) $21, 074/$114, 166|$62, 019 $317, 851) $7, 784) $1, 448}-...._- $105, 696) $11, 736) oO) = eae $518, 700)_.......- $15, 961)........ 
Sid TIRES 1, 085, 488} 55, 141} 119, 912) 64,933] 320, 561) 25,454) 1, 559]....__. 111, 799} 13,328) 13, 943).......]....... Te | eee 7 ere. 
eR TE 1, 130, 721} 80,305) 122, 806) 68,115) 325, 265) 41,702] 1, 603)....... 111, 193] 15,088} 14, 342)...._._}....... _ | eae ¢ Rare 
RC 921,465) 97,257) 125,795) 72,961} 331,350) 57,7 5 eee 116, 133! 17, 830 17, 255) $2, 857)....... 78, 6681....;-.< i 
2 EA 1, 119, 686] 119, 009) 129, 707| 78,081| 456, 279) 76,942) 1, 765)......- 144, 302) 22,146) 19,238) 5,035).......| 62,385} $4,113 582 $102 
| ATE 2, 067, 434; 157,391) 137,140) 85,742) 697, 830/104, 231) 1,772/....... 254, 238) 26,135! 23,431] 4,669).......| 445,866) 114,955) 2,359] 11,675 
ee 5, 151, 594) 230, 285) 149, 188) 96, 418/1, 268, 984/130, 139) 1,817)|......- 333, 640) 27, 267| 30, 610) (ee 1, 094, 850)1, 491, 294) 39, 917| 252, 424 
a eR, 4, 698, 642) 299, 830) 177, 053/108, 691) 1, 676, 029)153, 109) 19, 283)... ._ | 382, 515) 29,517; 33, 115) 22, 025/$11, 368] 776, 164) 772, 368) 39, 401) 198, 174 
RO 4, 502, 775) 366, 887) 208, 642|134, 886/1, 711, 182/176, 736) 36,011; $918) 413, 912 32, 315) 32, 140) 26, 272| 30,843} 793, 265) 426, 569) 29,599] 8&3, 598 
357, 200} 29,746) 18,438) 12,290) 134,633) 14,182) 2,732 142} 37,396) 2, = 2,675} 2,341) 3,198) 59,797) 20,435) 1,576) &,890 
346, 896} 30,173) 18,532) 12,200) 139,417] 14,342) 2, 768 163} 38,176) 2,507| 2,685} 2,166 3,108) 55,435} 19,258) 1,494) 4,472 
, 469} 30,613) 18, 641] 12, 455] 144, 822) 14,492) 2, 804 17, 38, 464; 2,342 2, 904) 2,207; 3,250) 62,151 20,088; 1,695) 3,356 
390, 428} 31,188) 18,819) 12,700) 145, 545) 14,684) 2,847 212} 39,178) 2, " 2, 539} 2,329) 3,475) 79,966) 27,997 2,698] 3,639 
426,024} 31,900) 18,893) 12,530) 144,985) 14,854) 2,879 208} 39,203) 2,509) 2,712) 2,169) 3,204) 103,011 39,849) 4,059) 3,059 
441, 590} 32,688) 18,977) 12,719) 138, 706) 15,049) 2,916 250} 38,990) 2, 571 2, 533] 2,009; 2,772) 115, 268 47, 103} 4,998! 3,951 
501, 858} 33, 556) 19,092) 12,846; 140, 283) 15,297) 2,959 279} 39,749) 3, 410] 2,274) 2,634) 3,153) 152, 204 60, 766; 7, 648 5, 708 
477,092} 34,246; 19, 208) 12,942} 141, 261) 15,504) 3,002 304) 39,216) 2,914) ) 787] 2,659) 2,715) 136, 558 50, 423) 8, 905 5, 448 
485, 046 ‘ 19, 335} 12,931] 142,639] 15,703] 3,036 315} 40,207) 2, 842| 4,182} 2,912} 2,554) 146,712] 44,618] 5,414) 6, 718 
491,115} 35,615} 19,461] 13,067] 139, 513) 15,904) 3,071 337} 40,022) 2,893) 3,011) 3,003) 2, 608 1M, 695) 45,797) 5, 542 6, 576 
482,323} 36,139) 19,532) 13,156) 136,308] 15,993) 3,097 365) 39,554) 2,501) 2,196) 2, 687| 2,071) 148,767) 48,938] 5,553) 5, 466 
493, 469| 36,869) 19,641/ 13,756) 141,983) 16,167| 3,120 402} 40,767) 2,944) 2,602) 3,074) 3,364) 170,629) 24,135] 9,107) 4,909 
454, 638) 37,410) 19, 720) 15, 70) 138, 180} 16,365) 3, 152 430 ' 2 754) 2,570; 2, 786) 3,217; 154, 067] 8,775) 8, 983) 864 














1 Under the Social Security Act, old-age retirement benefits (primary and 
wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries), partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund (including Alaska Rail- 
road and Canal Zone funds, integrated since July 1949 with principal fund); 
includes payments to Canal Zone construction-period workers administered by 
the Commission. Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include 
payments to survivors under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, 
payments under survivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. 

3 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

4 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
status. 

5 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

6 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

? Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

5 Deatpeastion for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 

be r 1946, in New Jersey beginning 


April 1943, in California beginning Decem 
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January 1949, and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act beginning 
July 1947. Excludes benefits under private plans in California and New Jersey. 
® Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

10 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

1! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 
po Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 

ct. 

13 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disburse- 
ments, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment allow- 
ance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 
civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
beginning July 1949. Data for all programs except those of the Civil Service Com- 
mission are adjusted on annual basis only; Civil Service Commission data 
adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social 
ae and related programs, by specified period, 


{In thousands] 








Retirement, disability, 
and survivors insur- Unemployment insurance 
ance 
| | 
Rail- 
road 


Period 





State | Federal! unem- 
unem- | unem-| ploy- 
ployment! ploy- | ment 
contri- | ment | insur- 
butions *) taxes ¢ | ance 


|Federal| Taxes 
Federal | civil- | on car- 
insurance} service | riers 
contribu-| contri-| and 


butions!| bu- their 











tions? | em- con- 
| tions 





ie 
Fiscal year: | | 


| 
oy, eee $1, 616, 162) $482, 585|$557, 061 |$1, 007, 087/$207, 919, $145, 148 
. 988, 966) 222, 850) 


| ployees| | | tribu- 
| 





is er ees | 1, 690, 296) 553,461) 563, 833 , 

3 months ended: | 
September 1947_.._.| 415, 509) 301, 887) 135, 304 288,613) 14,253) 30,995 
September 1948_____ | 450, 599) 295, 387) 141, 171 264, 340) 14, 752) 23 
September 1949_....| 445, 397| 386, 280) 148,356) 279,257) 19,440) 2,663 

j | } 
1948 | | 
| | | 

September...........- | 7,968} 26,779] 121,632| 10,978] —-242| 12 

i SS EE 58,804; 25,904) 4,649) 95,185; 1,683 3 

November...........- 357,617| 29,454) 14,050} 176,088) 12,336) 2,407 

PONS a ccscubisun 7,062) 27,709) 125, 842 8,707; 1, 531) 3 

| | | | 
1949 | | 

Gs clone eee os 38,039; 28,489) 1,201 80,053; 14,492) 2,564 

February.............| 279,829} 27, 707; 5, 578) 97,531) 152, 784! 19 

March... jidbcueinn 25,937) 30,571) 132, 752) 3,813; 9,032) 2,495 

| a pREEEEESD 75,191) 25,808} 2,370] 104,645) 3,098 6 

May........-..-......| 391,411] 28,587] 6,910} 135,977) 11, 423) 11 

i ivicaceccacace 5,806} 34,119] 129,310; 11,651| 1,718] 2, 285 

+a 57,549| 25,765) 2,696) 109, 663; 4,589 1 

ES Sa 380, 606 § 331,998 9, 689 163, 163) 13, 827) 34 

eee 7 6,431; 1,024) 2,628 


, 242 28, 517| 135, 971] | 
| 

! Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

+ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur- 
ancefunds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 30, 1949. 
re Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 

ct. 

5 Represents contributions of $29.5 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1949-50 of $302.5 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 








Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social Security Administration programs, by specified 
period, 1948-50 




















[In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1948-49 | Fiscal year 1949-50 
Expendi- Expendi- 
Item Appro- | tures | Appro- | tures 
pr ar through pie 

tions! | Septem- ons! | Septem- 

ber 1948 2 ber 1949 3 
ee Sk... ee $1, 604, 640} $440, 308/$1, 991,956) $530, 183 
Administrative expenses..........- 45, 434 14, 549 53, 956 14,812 

Federal Security Agency, Social 

Security Administration... 45, 332 11, 268 53, 854 11, 812 
Department of Commerce, 

Bureau of the Census-_------_--- 102 29 102 27 
Department of the Treasury *_..-. (4) 3, 252 (4) 2, 972 

Geamnte te BGaG0e. . «sn cicinnscdcced 949,750} 283,999) 1,193,000) 344,328 
Unemployment insurance and 

employment service adminis- 

aS eS 130, 000 64,698} 135,000 44, 902 
Old-age assistance...............- 162, 833 220, 763 
Aid to the blind___.__..........- 797, 000 4, 738) >1, 058, 000 6, 390 
Aid to dependent children-_-___. 44, 060 64, 829 
Maternal and child health serv- 

RT RE STs 11, 750 3, 445 11, 000 3, 648 
Services for crippled children. - -_- 7, 500 2, 751 7, 500 2, 433 
Child welfare services...._......- 3, 500 1, 427 3, 500 1,361 
Emergency maternity and infant 

CONG iiiaaiecawecedlbinlinnesaimiin (5) y : RRR eens HEUER <5: 

Benefit payments, old-age and sur- 

vivers Gauwremen bone ped tHE. _.| 6 607,036} ©141,271) 7 745,000) ® 170,825 
Reconversion unemployment bene- 

Sis far SHOU. « .. sitarivndostartnn 2, 420 WR cacicninss 218 

















1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

2 ey - expenditares from unexpended balance of appropriations for 
preceding Oscal year. 

3 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the Treas- 
ury. 

4 Not available because not separated from a preaeietions for other purposes. 

5’ Appropriation for 1947-48 ($3 million) available until June 30, 1949. 
¢ Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

7 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1949-50 budget. 


Source: Federal eopeopriation acts and 1949-50 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 


Table 4.—Cash income and outgo:' Total Federal and Social Security Administration programs, fiscal years 1948 and 
1949, and by quarter, Juiy 1948-September 1949 


{In millions] 

















1948-49 1949-50 
mor aN) 
Classification 1947-48 | 
| Total July- October- January- April- July- 
| oe September | December March June September 

eS a aT a 1 RS aR $45, 400 $41, 628 $10, 097 $9, 576 $13, 131 $8, 824 $10, 146 
LSS SE eR 1 REPENS: | 2, $31 2, 897 740 | 708 713 736 749 
Federal insurance contributions. ............_...______-- 1, 616 1, 690 451 423 344 472 445 
Federal unemployment taxes. __.._...-- a ra 208 223 15 | 16 176 16 19 
Deposits in unemployment trust fund ? ae 1, 007 984 274 | 269 193 248 285 
BE, dhs titdvuccah chacecsasceduseesneabeeiaael tbc 42, 569 38, 731 9, 357 | 8, 868 12, 418 3, 088 8, 648 
ies cng necscdcsicnsucec hein tania ‘ 36, 496 | 40, 542 8, 735 | 10, 488 9, 964 11, 355 10, 528 
Social security 3_____- i ied A a i 2, 186 | 2, 974 674 62 813 1, 009 
Administrative expenses, Social Security Administration. 42 | 41 ll | 10 10 10 12 
| CR Rs | | 822 1, 085 284 282 276 243 344 
State withdrawals from unemployment trust fund_..____- 798 1, 227 234 | 183 368 442 479 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefit payments. .---_-- 512 607 | 141 | 146 155 165 171 
Administrative expenses, Department of the Treasury °- - 12 14 3 | 3 3 4 3 
EEE SE AEE ROTO E RE SEY Se OES 34, 310 | 37, 568 | 8, 061 9, 864 9, 151 10, 492 8, 510 














1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, into 
and out of the Treasury. 


2 Deposits by States of contributions collected under State unemployment 
insurance laws. 

* Federal expenditures administered chiefly by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. Includes administrative expenses of the Bureau of the Census in con- 
nection with searching census records for old-age and survivors insurance. 
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4 Includes grants for unemployment insurance administration, old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and maternal and child health 
and welfare services; beginning July 1948, includes grants for employment 


service administration. 


5 In connection with old-age and survivors insurance. 


Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from Bulletin of the Treasury 
Department; other data from Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-49 






































[In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period tnt Net total of | Cash with Credit of 
Appropria- Interest Benefit Ro eel U.S. Govern-| disbursing | fund account Toe coe 
tions ! received | payments? mses | ment securi- | officer atend| at end of riod “ 
” tiesacquired 3) of period period pS 
Cumulative, January 1937-September 1949._________- $13, 478, 820 | $1, 271, 540 | $2,819, 115 $346, 578 | $11, 488, 670 $79, 407 $16, 590 $11, 584, 666 
year: 
NT ee ge vunwccencnne 1, 616, 862 190, 562 511, 676 47, 457 1, 194, 445 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
1 Nee ew wece 1, 693, 575 230, 194 607, 036 53, 465 1, 293, 891 66, 870 12, 410 11 , 
3 months ended: 
September 1947 416, 209 9, 306 118, 394 10, 765 258, 000 66, 736 27, 676 9, 094, 746 
September 1948 453, 850 11, 057 141, 271 13, 915 344, 981 69, 578 5, 063 10, 356, 401 
September 1949 449, 001 11, 039 170, 825 14, 498 258, 000 79, 407 16, 590 11, 584, 666 
EE IGT ae a ee :s 11, 032 47, 456 3,977 364, 981 69, 578 5, 063 10, 356, 401 
GS RS Sa iS 58, 804 180 48, 197 4,042 — 26, 000 > 40, 986 10, 363, 147 
|S Sea aE ; Geer Bo 48, 548 "e § SRR 62, 732 349, 048 10, 667, 541 
ENS ET SOLE enn 7, 100, 660 49, 335 4, 215 300, 000 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
ty Rnhereaapoeae 50, 088 ae ee es 67, 597 82, 216 10, 705, 573 
2, _§ eee 51, 090 Se RRS Rea | 72, 338 302, 360 10, 930, 459 
25, 937 11, 050 53, 774 5, 441 260, 000 | 67, 307 25, 163 10, 908, 231 
75, 191 136 54, 244 4, 616 — 20, 000 | 66, 421 62, 516 10, 924, 698 
Oe eee 54,775 3. CRE FE | 66, 452 394, 452 11, 256, 665 
5, 834 107, 110 55, 712 | 3, 948 434, 910 66, 870 12, 410 11, 309, 949 
61, 153 55, 859 | 5, 040 — 57,000 76, 643 59, 972 11, 310, 285 
MA Bi cscreimeties= 57, 037 | *  ) totes 72, 219 | 382,993 | 11, 628, 882 
7, 242 10, 957 57, 929 | 4, 485 315, 000 | 79, 407 16, 590 11, 584, 666 
| 








! Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated 
to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain 
coe War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amendments 
t+) ; 

2 Before July 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Treasury; 
beginning July 1948, represent checks issued. 


' 





3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-49 


[In thousands] 


bonds at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
redeemed. 









































r Railroad unemployment insurance 
Tote! yet eR Unex. State accounts account 
assets Govern- 2 
ne ‘Sana ; sccurities atend of Interest | With- Balance Interest | Benefit | Balance 
acquired 1 | Period | Deposits | credited | drawals 2 oy Deposits | credited pe acho | 
Cumulative, January 1936-Septem- | 
won GIRS RES $7, 964, 496 | $7,940,325 | $24,171 |$12, 831, 521 |$1,040,609 | $6, 672, 030 | $7,092,939 | $877,199 | $101,531 | $281,774 | $871, 557 
iscal year 
EVIE An re ee ane 8, 323, 029 446, 399 24, 630 1, 007, 346 147, 076 798, 132 7, 365, 781 130, 634 18, 203 60, 793 957, 248 
ESR eR 8, 182, 417 —160. 067 44, 085 984, 031 160, 033 1, 227, 115 7, 282, 730 77 20, 067 76, 978 899, 687 
3 months ended: 
EEE EE 7, 971, 852 102, 000 17, 852 295, 004 3,470 222, 682 7, 085, 282 27, 896 416 10, 946 886, 570 
3 ._ Cee 8, 363, 664 50, 993 14, 273 274, 348 3, 683 234, 357 7, 409, 455 15 475 12, 496 954, 209 
September 1949_-_...........___..- 7,964,496 | —198,007 | 24,171 284, 617 4, 227 478,635 | 7,092,939 227 520 | 30,531 | 871, 557 
8, 363, 664 —40, 007 14, 273 15, 017 3, 612 61, 086 7, 409, 455 7 466 4,398 954, 209 
8, 334, 837 —35, 000 20, 446 4 180 52, 497 7, 384, 637 2 24 4,034 950, 201 
8, 501, 336 167,000 19, 944 / £ {eee 53, 982 7, 557, 873  ) ee 4, 364 943, 462 
8, 520, 442 14, 974 24,077 14, 187 76, 387 76, 120 7, 572, 327 3 9, 654 5, 005 948, 115 
| 
8, 437, 274 —90, 000 30, 909 28, 449 75 102, 121 A} ) a 9 7,017 938, 544 
8, 469, 436 34, 000 29, 071 149, 261 15 110, 183 7, 537, 824 12 2 6, 946 931, 612 
8, 320, 510 —149, 007 29, 152 15, 414 4,040 156, 050 7, 401, 228 ll 502 10, 364 919, 283 
8, 201, 763 —121, 000 31, 405 32, 252 646 140, 420 7, 293, 706 4 80 11,310 908, 057 
8, 252, 764 42, 000 40, 405 200, 143 193 141, 640 7, 352, 402 7 24 7,726 900, 361 
8, 182, 417 —74, 026 44, 085 15, 260 74, 813 159, 745 7, 282, 730 12 9, 297 7, 716 899, 687 
8, 066, 111 | 105,000 32, 779 37, 489 76 150, 325 7, 169, 970 1 9 7, 494 896, 141 
8, 124, 455 | 47,000 44,123 q 121 164, 030 7, 239, 642 20 15 11, 364 884, 813 
7, 964, 496 —140, 007 24,171 13, 547 4,030 164, 280 7,092, 939 206 496 11, 673 871, 557 
| 




















1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
= “ purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 

eemed. 

2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $79,419,000 and transfers of $11,979,000 from the railroad un- 
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employment insurance account to adjust funds available for administrative 
expenses on account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


4 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 





Social Security 


a ne ee en eee )2| | 6ensee atte 


Table 7.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal revenue collection district, 
fiscal year 1948-49, July-September 1949 and July-September 1948 ' 


[In thousands] 











































































Fiscal year 1948-49 July-September 1949 July-September 1948 
Internal revenue collection district in— Insurance | Unem- Insurance | Unem- Insurance | Unem- 
Total contribu- ployment Total contribu- | ployment Total contribu- | ployment 
tions ? taxes 3 tions ? taxes 3 tions 2 taxes 3 
a | 
| 

is kcnkdnchciidapnchcqankecae $1, 913, 148. 4 $1, 690, 288.5 | $222,859.9 | $464,823.8 | $445,304.6 | $19,429.2 | $465, 351.3 | $450, 509.4 $14, 751.9 
I hn 15 acmidieeat tig weet eines kheeane ee 18, 418. 1 16, 189.9 2, 228.3 4, 144.7 4, 027.2 117.6 4, 373.0 4, 267.0 105.9 
PE, dtdbchuectus dbetecadsvetebesdouae 4, 546.1 4, 092. 4 453.7 1,075. 4 1, 057.5 17.8 1, 103. 2 1,101.7 1.5 
SETS FS EE eee pane a aerae meee 6,796. 5 6, 066. 729.7 1, 561.4 1, 543.9 17.5 1, 550. 6 1, 533. 2 17.3 
California (2 districts)......................... 136, 482. 5 121, 242. 4 15, 240. 4 33, 643. 0 32, 884. 7 758. 3 33, 715. 5 33, 015. 3 700. 2 
SG 1 8a0 pedoccck seuksbopdudkccindalwante 12, 380. 0 11, 031. 2 1, 348.8 3, 020. 5 2, 929. 2 91.2 2, 889. 6 2, 808. 6 81.1 
ED i. wcnttinniwcsapbccitinedaaewaaiian 34, 967. 1 30, 749. 7 4, 217.4 8, 024. 5 7, 860. 5 163.9 8, 555. 4 8, 397.7 157.7 
ECTS (rea EMI IS o>: 10, 491.6 9, 206. 4 1, 285. 1 2, 693. 7 2, 502. 0 191.7 2, 753. 0 2, 580. 7 172.3 
Ts .. sin ce iddeobabdcht thusdbinteasadiemeia 18, 891. 1 16, 933. 5 1, 957. 6 4, 366. 5 4, 303.9 62.6 4, 322.0 4, 264. 5 57.4 
SR cin be thidangeldgddedunsiahpdatigaleniaaie 23, 808. 8 21, 077.8 2, 731.0 5, 554. 1 6, 371.7 182.4 5, 611.6 5, 441.6 170.0 
BE nncnkinuhbwapanthiuchahdidwidunactdeae 4, 345. 6 3, 855. 3 490. 3 984. 9 963. 4 21.5 1, 054.0 1,040.9 13.1 
Diinidchettddenstansncadachdaiabéusdcnelgan 4, 435.1 3, 957.0 478.1 1, 103. 4 1, 088. 8 14.6 1, 087. 5 1,081.6 5.8 
Illinois (2 districts) 169, 695. 0 149, 091. 4 20, 603. 6 42, 315.7 40, 351. 1 1, 964. 6 42, 369. 2 40, 464. 6 1, 904.6 
ndiana 37, 448.5 33, 152. 4 4, 206. 1 8, 947.3 8, 875.6 71.8 8, 933. 0 8, 819.8 113.2 
Ph a, :debbantiautdstbsnciaacdiacesodububdid 17, 661.7 15, 790. 5 1,871.1 4, 369.9 4, 272.7 97.3 4, 055. 6 4, 009. 2 46.4 
Kansas 10, 583.9 9, 471.8 1,112.0 2, 609. 3 2, 580.3 29.0 2, 494. 9 2, 462. 2 32.7 
Kentucky 15, 717.6 13, 864. 0 1, 853. 6 3, 709. 8 3, 655. 5 54.3 3, 747.1 3, 700. 2 46.8 
uis 16, 892. 9 14, 956. 3 1, 936. 6 4,012.0 3, 946. 5 65.6 8, 924. 2 3, 859. 1 65.1 
Maine 7, 379.8 6, 516.7 863. 1 1, 627.6 1, 606. 2 21.4 1,717.0 1, 675.1 41.9 
Maryland (including District of Columbia) - -- 32, 398. 4 28, 525.3 3, 873. 1 7, 769.3 7, 606. 1 163. 2 7, 776.6 7,640.0 136.6 
PION ihc. cdadacadhcedddavamaudcttba 73, 883. 6 67, 638. 9 6, 244.7 17, 289.1 13, 914.9 3, 374. 2 18, 043.1 17, 599. 6 443.5 
SE nt bdbbmmebeididacendadenbmbasctidbean 121, 173.6 106, 934. 1 14, 239. 5 30, 864. 6 29, 112. 5 1, 752.1 30, 194.9 28, 700. 7 1, 494. 2 
ERS Sek RN Se PRS ae a ETE ET 5 30, 585. 4 27, 112.4 3, 473.0 7, 448. 0 7, 248.0 200. 0 7, 269.7 7, 128.5 141.2 
Mississippi... -.-- A PES RE Ee Set 6, 575.1 5, 893. 0 682.1 1, 446.1 1, 432.3 13.8 1, 484.3 1, 476.5 a0 
RMOETs CS GISeR NOU ox on ce cncnceccccncce 51, 017.9 45, 075.9 5, 942. 1 12, 637. 1 12, 163. 5 473.6 12, 286.0 11, 927.0 359. 1 
SSS RS EY Le ae 5 eee ee 3, 455. 3 3, 122.6 332.7 868.0 857.6 10.4 783.8 772.4 11.4 
Ch «aint vinshcnennadndeomsinedaininéesniia 9, 703. 5 8, 662.0 1, 041.5 2, 467.9 2, 395. 3 72.6 2, 348.7 2, 287.3 61.4 
SE itiint nd deddkdbhudccsckhsocaiibiedaidas tional 1, 599.6 1, 452. 2 147.4 406. 4 402. 5 3.8 394. 0 391.9 2.2 
gg A ee eee eee 5, 404. 6 4, 789.0 615. 6 1, 203. 6 1, 184.6 19.0 1, 257.1 1, 237.8 19.3 
Peewe Ceneey Co GGTIGRD) . 2... ce cnenesicscascnss 62, 634. 8 54, 819. 9 7,814.9 15, 490. 1 14, 979.8 510.3 14, 753. 2 14, 271.4 481.8 
POU a hce di Alin ccndcndiabacdt dive 3, 029. 3 2, 725. 1 a, 765. 1 755. 5 9.6 716. 2 708.3 7.9 
New York (6 districts) -_-_- atiosiilaal eimeatanenali 368, 244. 5 322, 777.7 45, 466.8 91, 903. 2 87, 328. 6 4, 574.6 90, 199. 0 86, 094. 1 4, 105.0 
EEE. SRP. 28, 444. 6 25, 045.7 3, 398. 9 6, 197.9 6, 061.8 136. 2 6, 655. 4 6, 503. 8 151.7 
I ese aninrininincslelescgliiaincminclshedle 2, 183. 4 2,012.3 171.1 565. 4 559. 5 5.9 502.7 498.7 4.0 
SE Eee ee ee ees 130, 004. 3 114, 328. 2 15, 766. 2 30, 801. 8 29, 739.0 1, 062. 7 32, 376.7 31, 245.7 1,131.0 
EE ES TNT CE ST 17, 685. 3 15, 702.8 1, 982. 4 4, 486. 2 4, 337.0 149. 2 4, 284.3 4, 153.9 130.4 
PGi th tindiedhnimitteentntbcecnapaman otdoaee 16, 626. 6 14, 716.7 1,910.0 4, 157.9 4, 106. 2 51.7 4,118.7 4,061.0 57.6 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) ..................... 73, 846. 7 152, 912. 6 20, 934. 1 43, 340. 4 41, 426.0 1,914.3 42, 864. 5 41, 140.5 1,724.0 
i AR CNEL ELE TRIES 12, 095. 4 10, 588.3 1, 507.1 2, 586. 9 2, 562. 7 24.2 2, 922. 9 2, 900. 8 22.1 
CN A TILL AP REELS, 12, 173.9 10, 740. 0 1, 433.8 2, 575. 6 2, 538. 0 37.5 2, 827.5 2,781.9 45.6 
SS Se eee 2, 426. 5 2, 216.9 | 209. 6 638. 8 633. 1 5.8 573.6 568. 8 4.8 
ee 20, 706. 8 18, 262. 4 2, 444.4 4, 703. 6 4, 637.3 66.3 4, 850. 1 4, 799.9 50.2 
- — SCS Pees wee. 57, 320. 1 51, 343.6 5, 976. 5 14, 121.1 13, 905. 0 216.1 13, 244.4 13, 393. 7 4—149.3 
aie htnch tietendinia Rihana ee. we 5, 217.6 4, 621.3 596. 3 1, 254. 4 1, 245. 0 9.4 1, 199. 4 1, 182.2 17.2 
RE Geta 5 PRs OE ee 2, 973. 5 2, 643. 0 330. 5 660. 3 641.1 19.3 693.0 684. 4 8.6 
On le oil deerenksintinis eee 24, 823. 6 22, 214. 2 2, 609. 4 3, 246.9 3, 091. 9 155. 0 5, 481.4 5, 335.8 145.6 
Washington (including Alaska) .-............. 26, 590. 9 23, 737.2 2, 853. 8 6, 947.9 6, 791.5 156. 4 6, 556. 3 6, 438. 5 117.8 
. 1 | RRR ETRSEIRIRON NET RAIMS 16, 251.7 | 14, 375. 2 1,876.5 3, 937. 3 3, 874. 6 62.7 3, 849. 4 3, 807. 4 42.1 
CE sich dtntbnancsdebiinedeséndedhaaoatne 41, 265. 6 | 36, 447.1 4,818. 5 9, 828. 1 9, 600. 8 227.2 10, 168. 3 9, 933. 7 234.6 
is ditt chishncaccttitinatncckeebnsies 1,774.0 1, 607.3 166.7 451.3 442. 4 8.9 419.6 409.8 9.8 








1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants 
Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 
receipts in table 2, which is based on the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
Amounts listed in this table represent collections made in internal revenue collec- 
tion districts in the respective States and covered into the Treasury. The 
amount received by a particular district does not necessarily represent taxes paid 
with respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. 
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2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 
3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Excludes amounts 


collected under State unemployment insurance laws and deposited in State 
unemployment trust funds. 


4 Excess credit because of transfer and counter transaction. 
Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts, 
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Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status | at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, September 1948-September 1949, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, 



























































September 1949 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Oct. 25, 1949] 
Total Primary Wife’s | Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number ey Number! Amount) cee Amount/ Number Amount} Number} Amount 
| 
Monthly benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status 
at,end of montb: 
| | 
|1,003, 451 |$25,334.9 | 307,274 |$4, 108.4 | 564,652 |$7,300.1 | 199,033 |$4,089.7 | 141,713 |$2, 939. 6 11, 464 $155.9 
}1, 016, 303 |25, 696. 8 311,319 | 4,168.4 | 570,592 | 7,389.5 | 202,876 | 4,172.8 | 141,155 | 2,930. 1 11,613 157.9 
/1, 029, 835 |26, 073. 0 315, 391 | 4,227.3 | 575,473 | 7,463.6 | 206,309 | 4,246.2 | 141,248 | 2,935.1 11, 736 159.8 
poe: 26, 564.2 | 320,928 | 4,307.3 | 581,265 | 7,549.0 | 210,253 | 4,331.0 | 142,223 | 2,958.6 11, 903 162. 2 
| | 
| 1 | 
1,069, 674 |27, 179.1 | 327,098 | 4,398.9 | 585,916 | 7,619.6 | 214,110 4, 414.6 | 143,038 | 2,978.9 11, 988 163. 5 
1,093, 636 |27, 857.9 | 333,853 | 4,501.8 | 591,709 | 7,705.2 | 217,897 | 4,498.3 | 144, 291 | 3,008.8 12, 076 164.9 
9 |1, 120, 238 |28, 601.0 | 341,834 | 4,620.7 | 598, 589 7, 805. 2 223,413 | 4,617.4 | 145,656 | 3,041.5 12, 229 167.2 
1, 140, 969 |29, 195.5 | 347,861 | 4,711.6 | 604,375 | 7,890.5 | 227,811 | 4,711.9 | 146,958 | 3,071.7 12, 376 169.3 
/1, 161,046 |29, 782.3 | 353,700 | 4,801.8 | 609, 528 7, 968.1 | 232,170 | 4,806.1 | 148, 184 | 3,101.3 12, 514 171.3 
1, 180, 909 |30, 369.1 | 359,840 | 4,898.1 | 614,714 8, 043.8 | 236,394 | 4,897.7 | 149,724 | 3,137.9 12, 667 173.5 
\1, 195, 955 |30, 823.4 | 364,009 | 4,965.4 | 614,601 | 8,044.5 | 239,902 | 4,973.7 | 150,130 | 3,149.2 12, 789 175.3 
}1, 216, 963 |31, 450.4 | 370,293 | 5,065.1 618,067 | 8,100.4 | 244, 420 5,072.3 | 150,937 | 3,170.5 12, 924 177. 
1, 232, 421 |31, 909.4 | 375,103 | 5,140.9 | 624, 257 8, 196.9 | 248, 890 | 5, 169.4 | 151,191 | 3,179.5 13, 048 179.2 
Monthly benefit actions, | 
Sept. 1949: } 
In force ? at beginning of | 
ep aS 2, 940, 204 | 60, 651.1 |1, 403,778 |36, 705.2 | 419,063 | 5,778.9 | 652,670 | 8,561.4 | 248,194 | 5,145.0 | 203, 445 | 4,281.5 13, 054 179.1 
Benefits awarded in } 
ESE Ca 56,243 | 1,270.8 27,340 | 782.0} 9,672 | 144.0 9, 954 143.3 5, 400 115.3 3, 655 83.1 | 222 3.2 
Entitlements termina- | | 
isa rs ama 19,571 | 377.6] 6,813] 176.5| 3,522| 47.3] 5,438| 74.0 869 | 17.1) 2,832) 61.4 | 7 1.3 
Net adjustments 4______ - 13.7 | —41 8.5 —13 1.2 19 2.7 10 | (5) 19 1,3 | 2 (8) 
In force at end of month-|2, 976, 872 | 61, 558.0 |1, 424, 264 |37, 319.2 425, 200 | 5,876.8 | 657,205 | 8,633.3 | 252,735 | 5, 243.3 | 204, 287 ae 13, 181 181.0 
| 














1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in and from recomputations and administrative actions. 

number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 5 Less than $50. 

cumulative from January 1940. 


3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
for some other reason. 


Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 


sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 
payments, 1940-49 


[Corrected to Oct. 25, 1949] 








} Monthly benefits 


























Year and quarter ! | } | a 
| Total | Prima: Wite's | Child's | widow's | Widow's | parent's | Number t| “yetensed, 
0 | mary e’s s idow’s current | payments | wrens 
| | 
| | | | | 
RS ET ge ie: a 254, 984 132, 335 | 34, 555 | 59, 382 | 4, 600 | 23, 260 | 852 75, 095 | 61, 080 
EE Sc RA RE | 269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 | 11, 020 | 30, 502 | 1, 272 | 117,308 me an 
(SENS AST | 258,116} 99,622] 33,2 77,384| 14,774| 31,820 1,266 | 134, | 3 
OT Shae Se aa al a | 269; 865 | 89, 070 31, 916 85, 619 | 19, 576 | 35, 420 | 1,264 | 163, 011 | 122, 185 
Pateneitnen st Lad LS. So ciSetapicodin | 318,949 110, 097 40, 349 99, 676 | 24, 759 | 42, 649 | 1, 419 205, 177 | 151, 869 
8 ESS Se SRE EE ae a are 462, 463 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 | 20, 844 55, 108 | 1, 755 247, 012 | 178, 813 
igietd aps lt sebn teed. SoLsE es nwo ...-| 547,150 | 258, 980 88, 515 114, 875 | 38, 823 44, 190 | 1, 767 250, 706 | 179, 588 
LL Sa | 572, 909 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 | 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
stg EE TS en cae 275, 911 98, 557 118, 949 | 55, 662 44, 276 | 2, 848 213, 096 200, 090 
1946 
CE RE ee 147, 229 72,379 23, 553 | 30, 091 8, 805 | 12, 006 | 395 64, 185 46, 864 
ate a ia re So aie cewernaaceen 155, 036 75, 641 25, 222 | 31, 452 | 10, 306 | 11, 966 449 67, 543 48, 795 
Sa ee a, 62, 541 21, 809 | 27, 222 | 10, 020 | 10, 579 | 456 58, 382 | 41, 698 
Ontever-Deomnber....-...-.._...........-...- 112, 258 48, 419 17, 9831 26, 110 | 9, 692 9, 639 | 467 | 60, 596 | 42, 231 
1947 
I Sn 4 eae 62, 106 22, 136 | 27, 548 | 10, 404 10, 293 | 730 60, 357 43, 312 
ee reo ae nS cee domas 152, 847 69, 319 24, 383 33, 202 | 12, 525 | 12, 173 | 1, 245 61, 729 51, 507 
0 a ae as 141, 475 68, 866 23, 206 | 27, 676 | 10, 702 10, 232 793 48, 563 43, 633 
ae ane 145, 370 71, 197 24, 464 27, 328 | 11, 618 | 10, 109 | 654 48, 138 43, 540 
| | 
1948 | 
SESS Ee eee area a 167, 445 82, 316 27, 970 | 30, 784 14,197 | 11, 504 | 674 55, 685 52,377 
Sie 154, 525 69, 570 25,384 | 31, 945 15, 006 11, 785 | 835 58, 261 54, 802 
retitled nr omecncencanenasy 137, 947 63, 144 22, 630 28, 156 | 12, 739 10, 610 | 668 50, 666 47, 165 
October-December...........-.......-.-- a 6, 286 60, 881 573 28, 064 13, 720 | 10, 377 | 671 48, 484 45, 746 
| | | | 
Jan 2 RE | 166, 848 80, 174 28, 590 | 30, 158 | 16, 120 | 11,163 643 54, 576 51, 989 
April-June... -....- 180, 824 90, 330 30, 942 | 31, 622 | 15, 934 11, 278 718 55, 857 53, 020 
July-September ; | 169, 214 84, 268 | 29, 038 | 29, 228 15, 375 10, 649 656 52, 483 49, 925 
' ' 

















1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 29, and for 1945 in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29. 
? Under 1939 and 1946 amendments. 
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Table 10.—Unemployment insurance: Selected data on claims, benefits, and insured unemployment, by State, 
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September 1949 
[Corrected to Oct. 21, 1949] 
Initial claims ! Weeks of unemployment covered Com ted unemployment 
by continued claims /ompenss: poym 
Total Waiting-period ? and Total, part-total, and partial un- Total unemploy- | Average 
compensable claims employment ment weekly 
Region and State insured 
Compen- unem- 
w New = en ——- Wee Aver- Lon 
omen , claims Teeks weekly eeks men 
po claim- Total —. compen- ey number of| compen- wus 
ants ? sated beneficia- sated 
ries ment 
Total, 51 States... . 1, 006, 909 | * 345, 000 564, 209 | 8,348, 598 |"3, 092, 000 7, 689, 697 |®7, 533, 000 |*$154, 067, 000 |81, 738, 000 |*7, 183, 000 |*$20. 83 | 2,093, 
Region I: 
onnecticut 18, 982 6, 061 9, 180 215, 640 77, 383 207, 785 238, 012 5, 140, 190 54, 926 (19) (19) 47, 969 
~ “ee 7, 222 2, 553 3, 409 54, 316 20, 037 52, 092 50, 299 806, 122 11, 608 44,801 | 16.54 2, 726 
Massachusetts - - 49, 242 19, 664 25, 452 490, 684 194, 403 464, 770 461, 108 10, 519, 586 106, 410 435,091 | 23.56 110, 695 
New Hampshire___..___ 7,099 2, 872 3, 887 51, 414 24,178 47, 632 51, 020 892, 946 11, 774 46,026 | 18.35 12, 587 
Rhode Island. .._......-- 11,358 4, 887 4,399 119, 124 45, 843 113, 866 110, 416 2, 487, 101 25, 481 106,167 | 23.02 28, 471 
Ph ny FEE SSUEEE SS 2,175 609 1,172 16, 913 6, 308 15, 788 17, 735 326, 208 4, 093 14,956 | 19,89 4, 092 
egion : | 
RE ESE 1,978 413 1,398 13, 983 3, 506 13, 024 12, 729 259, 216 2, 937 12,005 | 20.95 3, 213 
New Jersey............. 38, 674 13, 422 21, 947 359, 918 127, 461 339, 958 337, 903 6, 927, 700 77, 978 324,140 | 20.89 84, 948 
| ee 192, 729 (19) 75,756 | 1, 570, 261 | (10) 1, 323, 876 | 1, 432, 676 32, 583, 486 330,619 | 1,408,053 | 22.74 363, 527 
a a ae 115, 148 (10) 59, 545 852, 997 | (10) 807, 644 785, 390 15, 888, 609 181, 244 761,773 | 20.50 205, 
egion | 
District of Ceeag. anes | 2, 451 820 1, 952 20, 395 | 8, 072 19, 128 18, 691 332, 495 4, 313 18, 495 17. 74 5, 110 
" Se aaaay 15, 752 3, 514 9, 080 134,584 | 33,777 134, 584 117, 927 , 540, 27, 214 111,180 | 22.09 , 642 
North Carolina_...___- 15, 760 7, 092 8, 625 141, 089 | 68, 331 133, 133 127, 690 1, 972, 010 29, 467 123, 803 15. 66 32, 649 
Virginia... . wan 9, 505 2, 843 7,429 | 77,972 24, 247 72, 976 75, 282 1, 242, 524 17,373 71,319 | 16.83 19,317 
‘ane est Virginia... sae 11, 258 1, 566 7, 943 115, 479 19, 282 112, 081 108, 598 1, 903, 770 25, 061 82,982 | 18.11 
gion IV: | 
Kentucky_....__. sets « | 9,402] 2,234] 6,731 | 110,602|  30,353| 105,896| 93,393 1,459,878 | 21,552 | 90,645] 15.69| 27,039 
eS eee cad 40, 361 9, 057 22, 075 250,552 | 72,060 242, 787 226, 364 5, 442, 657 52, 23) 220, 464 | 24.37 61, 947 
pomt-« SS. ITS 58, 400 13, 833 43,369 | 486,933 | 130,490 431, 976 (10) (19) (29) (39) (19) 117, 625 
egion | 
tS SS 60, 628 19, 389 38, 532 641, 238 237, 520 608, 167 596, 415 10, 887, 526 137, 635 546,418 | 18.97 153, 186 
A SE 21, 623 6,390 11,367 | 131,000 40, 448 122, 005 113, 538 2, 071, 748 26, 201 107,811 | 18.70 , 284 
SS ae 7, 154 1, 883 6, 054 69, 027 23, 850 63, 921 62, 054 1, 095, 754 14, 320 58,820 | 18.02 17, 228 
al nono RTS CSE TESS. 14, 418 3,583 | 9,124 95, 346 28, 342 83, 714 78, 088 1, 712, 765 18, 020 72,887 | 22.35 22, 500 
egion VI: } 
icteric paced | 11, 144 1, 631 7,897 129, 633 28, 575 122, 688 119, 524 1, 952, 575 27, 583 112, 464 | 16.68 31, 334 
TRS, 13, 133 4, 252 9, 926 127, 096 55, 183 120, 914 110, 590 1, 515, 365 25, 521 108,140 | 13.79 30, 942 
Se 11, 069 4, 503 6, 981 101, 272 43, 846 88, 721 86, 348 1, 284, 159 19, 927 82,708 | 15.10 25, 094 
| EE Si ER, 4, 649 1,041 3, 297 42, 864 11, 939 40, 536 37, 720 539, 860 8, 705 34,842 | 14.70 10, 414 
South Carolina.......__- 8, 706 2, 653 5, 645 79, 005 28, 285 74, 428 68, 483 1, 165, 340 15, 804 65, 17.41 18, 031 
= ane TR GS 10, 621 3, 892 8, 795 150, 756 58, 192 143, 240 128, 275 1, 948, 745 29, 602 122,871 | 15.42 35, 261 
egion > 
| a a | 2,863} 1,051 1, 985 23, 932 10, 026 22, 477 19, 538 338, 462 4, 509 17,471 | 18.21 5, 871 
TE AD 4,138 | 1,084 2, 692 22, 861 | 7, S41 21, 350 20, 173 376, 968 4, 655 18,498 | 19.30 5, 601 
_ | ~ See | 19, 489 | 7, 745 13, 513 127,735 | 51,729 117, 816 99, 319 1, 626, 699 22, 920 91,751 | 17.11 30, 819 
Nebraska... .......... 1, 589 | 597 1,114 7, 513 3, 518 6, 810 6, 523 101, 213 1, 505 6,059 | 15.87 1, 79% 
North Dakota........_. 137 59 106 913 491 890 844 15, 144 195 755 | 18.50 214 
South Dakota....... a 323 128 253 1, 637 751 1, 5382 1, 269 21, 614 293 1, 160 17.31 449 
Region VIII: | 
Arkansas.........- Mei 6, 688 | 922 4, 492 44, 396 | 9, 522 41, 164 29, 935 495, 131 6, 908 27,752 | 17.12 10. 936 
Louisiana. ........ ieetéi 12,244 2,161 9, 060 109,237} 21,131 102, 805 91, 223 1, 878, 313 21, 052 83,861 | 21.24 24, 115 
New Mexico. ........... 1, 317 | 299 1, 016 11, 684 | 2, 244 11, 167 9, 127 165, 471 2, 106 8,833 | 18.30 2, 516 
Oklahoma RT 7,121 | 1, 791 5, 147 58, 162 | 16, 705 55, 339 42, 640 732, 407 9, 840 40,629 | 17.50 14, 024 
ha ae + 14, 026 3, 373 11, 611 94,917 | 25,872 86, 451 77, 356 1, 158, 399 17, 851 71,374 | 14.92 4 
gion : | 
SS | A aan 4,074 | 898 3, 394 17, 687 6, 479 16, 238 15, 096 290, 868 3, 484 14, 433 | 19.58 4,393 
SS HER SSN 1, 863 | 417 1, 767 9, 393 4, 069 8, 268 6, 656 118, 345 1, 536 6,320 | 18.07 2, 347 
|” EE he 1, 403 377 961 8, 606 | 3, 510 7, 732 7, 637 136, 928 1, 762 7,637 | 17.98 2, 135 
_ ores eaeaall 2, 283 | 653 1, 832 | 19, 196 7,475 17, 831 16, 598 386, 149 3, 830 15,431 | 23.84 4, 550 
an pone EISBN 525 | 166 412 | 2, 426 1,045 2, 192 2, 309 49, 453 533 2,073 | 22.33 559 
egion | | 
Se RROERE ieee ERE, 4, 106 1, 120 3, 144 26, 347 | 7, 364 24, 979 20, 309 428, 916 4, 687 19,346 | 21.38 6, 542 
0 EER SFR. | 114, 274 35, 172 55, 73% 858,698 | 338,415 813, 794 799, 855 17, 897, 935 184, 583 758,611 | 22.83 203, 397 
a eae 1, 619 | 391 1, 103 8, 443 | 2, 653 8, 433 8, 393 , 824 1, 987 7,990 | 22.98 2,047 
ee 12, 809 2, 662 8, 637 77, 695 23, 915 70, 392 68, 830 1, 403, 104 15, 884 65,441 | 20.78 18, 388 
qWashington ooo 20,553 | 4,523 | 13,330 | 133, 118 | 36,196 | 121,400 | 120,305| 2,494,304 | 27,784] 115,255| 20.98] 31, 724 
erritories: | | 
MIR: csicitcccastacsise 262 | 83 164 | 1, 500 | 752 | 1, 444 4, 489 107, 303 1, 036 4,417 | 23.97 (1) 
Bl spetsttinatidinnisieel 2, 562 722 1,776 | 23,359 4, 480 21, 863 23, 705 513, 213 5, 470 22,771 | 22.11 (14) 
' | 














1 Excludes transitional claims. 

? Estimated on the basis of the ratio between new claims filed by women and 
all new claims; for New York and Pennsylvania, new claims filed by women 
are estimated. 

3 Maryland has no provision for filing waiting-period claims. 

‘Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 

5 Unemployment represented by continued claims filed under the State and 
railroad unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unemployment 
allowance program. State distribution excludes railroad unemployment insur- 
ance claims. 


6 Includes New York and Pennsylvania. 

7 Includes estimates for New York and Pennsylvania, 

§ Includes estimates for Ohio. 

® Includes estimates for Connecticut and Ohiv. 

10 Data not received. b 

i! Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a’claim re- 
quiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. 

12 Data not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Table 11.—Unemployment insurance: Percent of first benefit payments issued within 2 weeks, by type of payment, 
State, and by quarter, July 1948-September 1949 by 


[Corrected to Oct. 31, 1949] 







































































Interstate pay- 
Intrastate payments 3 ee pa 
| | 
st a } For claims at weekly intervals 5 For claims at biweekly intervals * 
Region and State 0 Pre Jule~ 
week?) war | yu October-| J | Jul | July- |Octob J Jul Prewet | ‘Sep 
“ uly- ctober-— an- @ uly- uly- ctober- an- 7 uly- aver- * 
cee Sep- | Decem-| uary- Ans —_ Sep- Decem-| uary- 4 Sep- age 4 a e 
g tember ber March 1449 tember | tember ber March 1949 tember 
1948 1948 1949 1949 1948 1948 1949 1949 
es 83 | 79 82 79 86 872 42 47 44 50 $51 64 $31 
C ie RES iMate ENC See ce! 83 80 6 21 38 72 69 70 38 a 
re 91 75 73 80 _ 35 in’. Oy See 60 59 68| (8) 92| (3 
C 92 83 90 86 88 RIE PP PAPI Pa PE ae 63 38 
C 95 74 68 50 79 ERK REN » ORE HT: ERTS 95 58 
F 96 91 93 92 95 FNRI aR ora ic OE CAE 87 Tl 
C 83 79 86 79 68 59 23 62 43 51 35 67 53 
F 97 83 96 93 93 es CR OE - A Ce 90 78 Re 
F fy eS le ee el 15 20 14 54 52 71 33 | 
C 88 79 81 74 93 | oe ee Dae Paes PAS Ose 68 2 
F 71 7 74 80 82 RR LORS. LES or SLOSS 67 39 
re) | Greig eee) TTL NS (19) 1 2 3| ¢ 50 | (it R 
F 90 82 96 97 98 {ROR se, eS 2k: SS 91 74 
F 81 65 73 65 81 SE RE 42 “4 74 78 40 66 
F 90 80 72'| 76 74 79 0 0 0 0 0 88 42 
F Ree as EE NE Ea Re PREY ck SR 45 50 57 55 42 55 41 
F 57 | (18) R 
C 69 5 
Cc 64 (5 
F 46 12 k 
C 38 17 
F 81 52 
C 65 36 
F 73 35 ] 
F 74 7 
F 70 83 
F 95 75 
F 49 16 
Cc 64 34 
F 69 30 
C 84 33 
C 42 57 
F 74 49 
F 74 50 
F 86 64 
C 83 69 
yr | 88 32 
= 91 | 83 86 79 70 sh 60 72 63 See 78 35 
egy: See Cet = a bus 4 | 1 0 0 88 50 
wr 84 | 83 86 40 47 foes et, SSeS Perea 63 20 
Cc | 93] 90 96 93 88 BRS, BE LF ape aoe 84 63 
Cc | 66] RR ead i , 67 96 89 86 91 50 7 
F | 94 94 95 92 92 | OS Be ee ae es) Se 88 7 
Cc | 93 74 81 66 69 39 RoR: eerepie 77 16 
F | 89 | 91 94 82 76 86 56 | 64 28 47 14 59 61 
F | 95 | 92 96 85 90 94 |__.._- SS. ee Lee CS 91 68 
F 89 86 7 87 86 1... | i, gS SOE IG htt 92 37 
C 96 96 89 92 87 90 ae ae et Sei: if 91 62 
C 80 | Pete 48 85 87 19 | 6 | 5 Pere 55 53 
c 76 | 68 | 71 7 7 71 2 | 1 | 18 | 32 4 59 18 
F 51 | 87 | 79 49 ED AER iets es 43 | 74 45 
F 96 72 | 21 42| 66 a Rasen cae Meer 46 30 
| | | 























1 Time between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. 7 For all types of unemployment. Includes all interstate payments regardless 
2 Crepresents ‘calendar week,” a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all of the frequency of claims-taking within the State. 
claimants, usually ending on Saturday. F represents ‘‘flexible week,” a period § Excludes Maine and Ohio; data not received. 
of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a claim is filed. States are classi- ® Some or all local offices in these States present checks directly to the claimant. 
fied by te of week in effect during July-September 1949. 10 Less than 1 percent. 
3 For all types of unemployment. See footnote 11. 1! Includes payments for total and part-total unemployment only; before July- 
4 Average for year 1941. September 1949, Wisconsin’s provision for payments for partial unemployment 
5 Includes only intrastate payments from States that take claims on a weekly not comparable with that of other States. 
basis and from Texas, where claims are filed in each week following the statutory 
2-week benefit oa - 
6 Includes only intrastate payments from States that have a 1-week benefit 
period and that take all or a part of their claims on a biweekly basis. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Table 12.—Unemployment insurance: Percent of second and subsequent benefit payments issued within 2 weeks, ' by 
type of payment, by State, and by quarter, July 1948-September 1949 





[Corrected to Oct. 31, 1949] 

































































on Interstate pay- 
3 
| Intrastate payments aie on 
Type For claims taken at weekly intervals § | For claims taken at biweekly intervals ® 
Region and State See Lo EAT SLL July- 
| week?} ir ‘Z Prewar Sen 
ava July- |October Jan- April- July- July- |October-| Jan- April- July- aver- commas 
om ¢ Sep- | Decem- uary- | Tone Sep- Sep- | Decem-| uary- on Sep. age ¢ 1949 
8 tember ber ee Ms = h 1949 tember | tember ber March 1949 tember 
| 1948 1948 1949 1948 1948 1949 1949 
| “oe 
| | | 
Total, 51 States...........| Sai o4 93 93 | 92 | 93 $91 59 59 55 63 $67 74 8 45 
Region I: | 
Connecticut... ......- = C  , eee ‘ si 7 90 41 45 56 72 87 65 
I noida Tie maintain war = 96 94 91 o4 95 (8) egidedaed 80 77 83 (5 97 (® 
Massachusetts... ....... uaa 99 o4 95 95 95 ff Cn EES Se on aes Soe 4 56 
New Hampshire..............} C 97 95 89 | 73 94 en ME See Paw 97 88 
Rhode Island * ; icnmalanell F 9s 98 99 a9 09 99 eee ae 92 90 
SS Dita bthnn a cieandmnietn’ Cc 95 96 96 96 95 U4 73 81 S4 68 72 91 78 
Region II: | 
EE TS 99 94 98 | 98 | 99 Re SERRE MS Shura: MANS 95 90 
| Bo eS eee | F ee Be SP: | Ee OS Ss et 35 47 31 66 71 86 55 
gC ee ima @ 94 93 94 92 93 a See Sra eee ee 68 13 
peton ttl lvania. . eS PRES F 94 86 84 87 89 | En AE REiEE EERE) TR Eee 84 39 
on | 
Sictrict. of Columbia *- . ¢€ iis.i. es | a see stiieal 1 5 3 6 10 83 (19) 
BERETS 95 on ncvese iweb = 90 88 95 | 97 | 98 fe SER Papeete enw Re 86 75 
North Carolina. ............ F 95 89 | 88 | 87 | 92 Ye 62 69 78 82 71 80 
Virginia *..........-. | F 95 91 | 85 | 81 | 75 83 0 0 0 0 0 92 50 
West Virginia................] F ae Sere ee CSR SAPS 77 S4 83 75 81 68 
Region IV: 
NS a ae F 93 83 $ outa 71 76 75 66 57 68 (1%) 
Michigan *._....___._. i § 95 2 93 | 96 | 96 | Se AES = eae? SEO S4 0 
anaes intima S 91 v4 95 | v4 95 CP Idedeccccnhedencvaduleessaaeneleaaeal (5 79 (5 
Region V: | | 
Illinois... .._. ar oe 91 |_...- 79 77 76 65 68 66 30 
eee : be & 95 96 | 77 | 91 95 79 66 ff NS BE 73 15 
Minnesota * ‘ F | oe | 71 64 61 69 63 93 71 
au —_— dis nail C 97 194 194 1194 11 93 92 weccoccloustecesclecéeeweuecasdantanmennlal 85 61 
egion VI: | | 
Alabama *. wee ; a 96 7 80 77 7 86 3 OE ai sees lieccaccadiesanenee 79 64 
Florida *__. bea i i 93 97 | 95 05 97 7 ee PS RE Ses 77 82 
Georgia a = 88 | 97 96 | 97 | 96 97 93 92 93 92 95 83 91 
Mississippi ‘ F 99 06 | 96 | 94 | 95 97 ae Teel wancpticnigaitile ae 97 65 
South Carolina ; | F | | a a | | 84 82 75 70 81 79 70 
Tennessee. ali ; Cc 88 | 58 60 50 46 51 83 39 
Region VII: 
0 AE ee . 96 92 04 | 89 | 89 ee 81 73 77 74 85 50 
Kansas... . sabes ;} C 91 86 | 91 | 95 | 94 95 52 64 56 58 50 88 8 
ee Go | 88 AS 65 59 62 64 75 66 66 
Nebraska . née : F 7 92 97 96 95 v4 84 91 88 91 82 90 69 
North Dakota. ._....... F 93 84 | 93 04 | 95 _ 5 ee ddconcddbiatbbenllicncneaiaia ae 85 67 
South Dakota _____- F | 9 95 | 97 | 52 31  ] ERRSEON RNOTUNE Khe RoRIORTE! KI 93 67 
Region VIII: | | } 
eR Cc | 91 80 81 79 78 83 93 65 
LOOMS. ... 0.2066 F 97 f 72 74 35 38 66 94 54 
New Mexico... ‘ : = 97 92 | 92 89 | 87 | 91 69 56 52 _ § Roars 86 45 
Oklahoma * : C 96 ; (Bases, ONE 3 2 0 0 0 93 52 
iietntecodnagcoscoky F | 95| 04 | 95 42 | 56 91 re Nees Riven: PR 88 30 
Region IX: 
Colorado... Cc 97 98 99 98 | 97 98 bint ee, eee: See Se 93 79 
Idaho ae 64 87 | Besa 86 97 98 97 Ys 67 92 
Montana. . F | 98 97 | 97 97 | 97 | cinaheiheadiesaeaiicpniahaammanmne 94 84 
Utah * ‘ Cc 99 89 93 95 | 93 | 87 | reanvan CRMMEIRTE RS OST INE. tC 90 39 
Wyoming.__. ‘ F 04 93 | gs 93 | 91 | 92 75 76 53 64 81 85 68 
Region X: | 
Arizona o F 98 96 | 97 94 | 95 | 5 re RET ries EST ce 96 74 
California ® F 96 96 | 96 96 97 | 97 a Se ee ee, PERS 30 50 
Nevada C 98 97 | 93 97 | 96 | 95 spingel asemaiiictenlianaae 95 69 
Oregon ° CO | 91 90 72 89 | 93 10 | 5 28 arte DERE ee 71 55 
Washington *__ a 93 89 | 91 91 | 90 | 90 1 | 1 34 41 45 86 36 
Territories: | | 
Alaska *_.._.-. = 67 92 89 80 2 ae warss ssioccunshdeecs aoe named 61 70 69 
Hawaii... | F | #8! 87 44 63 70 | 75 |... ARS CURSES: joewee 66 50 
| | | 




















1 Time between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. 

? C represents ‘‘calendar week,”’ a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all 
claimants, usually ending on Saturday. F represents ‘‘flexible week,’’ a period 
of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a claim is filed. States are classified 
by type of week in effect during July-September 1949. 

3 For all types of unemployment. See footnote 11. 

‘ Average for year 1941. 

§ Includes = intrastate payments from States that take claims on a weekly 
basis and from Texas, where claims are filed in each week following the statutory 
2-week benefit period. 

* Includes only intrastate payments from States that have a l-week benefit 
period and that take all or a part of their claims on a biweekly basis. 
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’ For all types of unemployment. Includes all wares payments regardless 
of the frequency of claims-taking within the State 

8’ Excludes Maine and Ohio; data not received. 

* Some or all local offices in these States present checks directly to the claimant. 

10 Less than 1 percent. 

1! Includes payments for total and part-total unemployment only; before 
July-September 1949, Wisconsin's provision for payments for partial unemploy- 
ment not comparable with that of other States. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 





Table 13.—Unemployment insurance: Lower and higher authority appeals 
decisions by days elapsed between date of filing and date of decision, by State, 






































July-September 1949 
[Corrected to Oct. 27, 1949] 
Lower authority decisions Higher authority decisions ! 
Percent decided Percent decided 
Region and State within— within— 
Number Number 
30 days | 75 days 30 days | 75 days 
RS eee | $41,703 20.7 74.7 4 5, 606 13.0 48.6 
Region I: 
a wre 685 53.3 | RSS ea el Area Maen 
a ee aR ea mn ee 235 69.8 97.0 12 16.7 100. 0 
See | 2,990 15.6 i SS ee ee See ee 
"2a Tea Pee aaa 170 8.2 _ | 3 SS A eee 
TT Se a ee 3377 63.9 94.4 23 §2.2 95.7 
Se aa } 67 0 6.0 4 25.0 75.0 
Region II: 
i 118 8.5 86.4 14 42.9 100.0 
SE RR a 3, 395 14.7 46.7 574 25.3 72.5 
ES a | 5, 656 2.4 64.7 751 1.5 16.9 
REE LR Raa 2, 671 13.9 76.1 423 -9 58. 2 
Region III: | 
EE SSR iS IPR ae 53 83.0 88.7 0 0 0 
SS RRS ee a j 1, 751 66. 2 95.9 292 72.9 99.0 
aE | 945 40.5 95. 1 40 17.5 77.5 
SSE RS a aR 220 6.8 52.7 42 95. 2 97.6 
. .. “See aera | 1, 198 31.4 81.8 149 7.4 86. 6 
Region IV: 
SCRE Te cn ee ae | 316 6.0 46.8 19 31.6 52.6 
ES ERE re eS Serene 1, 507 33. 4 83.0 547 ia 9.5 
ST Ne Te a ee 2, 076 0 33.5 272 3.7 79.0 
Region V 
EERSTE ER SURE Tee eaten a Bs eee 2, 970 23.9 81.0 4988 §.8 29. 5 
di 756 31.7 80.4 46 4.3 84.8 
328 59.1 93.9 52 36.5 78.8 
379 -3 53.8 115 60.9 63.5 
1, 299 42.6 92.8 156 0 21.8 
| 242 28.1 96.3 10 10.0 60. 0 
SSCS ae ae ee | 429 33.8 95.8 25 28.0 84.0 
_ ES TS ae | 128 47.7 89.8 18 5.6 94.4 
SE ee eee 442 6.1 80.8 33 78.8 100. 0 
ee cone 1, 794 16.7 79.0 240 6.7 55.8 
Region VII: 
| 483 24.2 82.2 51 19.6 96.1 
286 10. 5 84.6 7 7.0 | 85. 2 
939 -9 78.2 7 0 0 
83 19.3 og aS (Twn a taal 
42 71.4 88. 1 5 100.0 | 100.0 
EE Eee 19 5.3 7.9 0 0 | 0 
Region VIII: | 
Sar ee ea 571 9.5 91.9 14 7.1 | 92.9 
hs i aS: 304 3.0 86.5 26 11.5 | 88. 5 
SaaS aa 51 13.7 68. 6 3 I 66.7 
EA Ee 260 19.2 88. 1 17 0 29.4 
a ae 1, 325 35.4 94.3 36 2.8 41.7 
Region IX: } 
EEE SEE ee ne 168 66.7 96. 4 s 50.0 | 62.5 
RS a ee 31 16.1 45.2 4 0 | 75.0 
a eC es ae 19 15.8 94.7 0 0 0 
RS RS ee aes | 14 85.7 92.9 1 0 100. 0 
EE EE aS eee ll 36. 4 90.9 1 100.0 | 100. 0 
Region X: 
SEL Ce EEC ol: Se 81 21.0 81.5 5 0 | 80.0 
a aa 3, 007 10.8 82.6 491 2 | 45.2 
EE I ea a 34 64.7 85.3 3 66.7 | 100.0 
SA 253 | 43.1 84.6 10 50.0 | 80.0 
SN ee ee 510 | 8 54.7 52 28.8 | 90.4 
Territories } 
SS SC ae 8| 50.0 87.5 0 o | 0 
ln Hidiscitihin cei cienitbmcnenons 7 | 28. 6 |S! CEES. SREP EEE eo 
| | 











1 Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 

2 Number of decisions in New York represents all 
eases in terms of claimants involved. 

?Includes decisions rendered by Rhode Island 
Board of Review. 


4 Includes labor-dispute decisions rendered by a 
— representative of Illinois Department of 
abor. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 








Table 14.—Unemployment insurance; 
Interstate claims received as liable 
State, weeks compensated by inter- 
state payments, and amount of 
interstate payments issued, by 
State, July-September 1949 


(Corrected to Oct. 21, 1949] 









































Claims Payments 
Region and | 
State | Clan, Weeks | Amount 
Initial tinued | _°™- of 
©<" |pensated| benefits 
oes Peete 
Total, 51 | 
States!_| 217, 984/1,341,056/ 921, 341 $18, 774, 629 
Region I: 
BS 5,449) 35,715) 30, 594 674, 700 
Maine. .-.---- 805 4,494 4, 505 72, 987 
RS 5,661) 44,872) 32,951 777, 282 
>) ee 1, 318) 8, 443 7, 269 117, 609 
| SRB FSe 1, 853} 15, 963} 12, 783 285, 778 
|, StS 736 4, 899 4, 203 83, 398 
Region II 
| Re Fe 863 5, 692 3, 953 86, 952 
PEE an canbans 6,337} 45,910) 30,400 637, 597 
PE castons 27,615) 211,741) 125,268} 2,993, 247 
Pa --| 10,920) 65,726) 45, 489 871, 511 
Region II: | 
Dist. of Col 2,458; 14, 969 8, 022 145, 977 
Md ba 3,629) 23,286) 16,416 366, 254 
ee ae 4,055; 14,879) 12,646 184, 493 
Va seven i 3,129} 21,700} 16, 261 289, 180 
We VOuKex 4,265; 23, 905| 14, 089) 236, 434 
Region IV: } 
ees 1,594) 17,153) 13,362) 214, 813 
Mich. .....- 6,856) 40,307) 19,929) 455, 822 
Ohio !__..-- 8,864) 52,269) 31,883) 635, 236 
Region V | 
_ ae oe 19,742) 134,768} 97,708) 1,824,898 
SE 6,161} 21,074) 21, 265 401, 593 
pan. ...... 2, 050 9,172 6, 210 105, 427 
Wis 1, 829 8, 586 4, 568 93,176 
Region VI | 
aes | 3,047] 14,518} 9,954) 170, 049 
Fla 6, 285) 36,243) 24, 707) 348, 745 
Ga 3,713) 19,923) 13, 455) 206, 068 
Miss 1, 443 7,527; 5,565) 88, 080 
§.C [a 9, 433 6, 961) 126, 488 
Tenn. --| 3,290; 24,746) 18, 534) 299, 051 
Region VII: | 
Iowa ree 1, 203 6,281; 3,115) 56, 289 
"Saar 1,980; 11,950) 8,652) 170, 411 
Mo.........| 4,246) 21,752) 11,247 198, 784 
Nebr bawel 943 4, 230 2, 715} 43,444 
N. Dak.....| 309| 1,298 954| 16, 74 
8. Dak_.___-| 27i| 1, 241 917) 16, 018 
Region VIII: | | 
| Ee 1,111} 6,826) 4,827) 79, 652 
La -| 3,587) 14, 4,254) 11, 595 261, 520 
N. Mex.._--| 1, 144| 5.901) 5, 237/ 92, 207 
Okla ~---| 520! 13,353) 9,972 175, 231 
Tex eal g 318| 33,408} 14, 808) 235, 790 
Region IX: | 
Colo....... 1,766} 8,107) 6,955 131, 132 
REL 852 2, 936) 1,809 34, 329 
Mont._- 798} 3,713| 2,515! 45, 165 
eee 1,138} 3,910} 1,835) 43, 732 
Wyo 771) 3, 423) 2, 184 49, 836 
Region X: | | | 
at 1,982} 12,170} 8,057} 168,096 
Ee 26, 129) 181,855) 129,854) 2,992, 307 
| 1,279} 6,270) 5,467) 118, 293 
eee 4,204) 19,341] 14,145 279, 149 
Wash ‘ 7,568} 25,747) 22,196 455, 685 
Territories: | 
Alaska......| 1,971] 12,987) 11,540 278, 188 
Hawaii... -| 326) 2, 190) 1, 795) 39, 752 





1 Excludes September data for Ohio; data not re- 
ceived. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 
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Table 15.—Unemployment insurance: 
Ratio of State insured unemploy- 
ment in week ended September 10, 
1949, to average covered employ- 
ment, January-December 1948 























Ratio 
Hot 
Average | Cent)! 
Insured | covered — 
Region and State unem- | employ- | ‘ploy- 
ploy- ment 2 ment 
ment! | (in thou- to cov- 
sands) ered 
employ- 
ment 
a 1, 936, 991 32, 948 5.9 
Region I: 
Connecticut-.---.-..-- 50, 741 635 8.0 
NS ch csivats wlepandi 12, 670 176 7.2 
Massachusetts......| 115, 544 1, 459 7.9 
New Hampshire... 11, 990 132 9.1 
Rhode Island_-.-__. 29, 871 240 12.4 
. | eae 4,084 64 6.4 
Region II: 
Delaware........... 2, 854 93 3.1 
New Jersey........- 84, 547 1,310 6.5 
gt | EE 367, 266 4, 369 8.4 
Pennsylvania-_-__.-_- 183, 198 3, 104 5.9 
Region III: 
District of Colum- 
| RE ee 4, 582 | 221 2.1 
MINE concen 30, 638 | 565 5.4 
North Carolina_..-- | 34,333 | 641 5.4 
Viegmis.........-. 17, 782 | 493 3.6 
West Virginia. _._. 27,318 401 6.8 
Region IV: 
Kentucky.......-.. 26, 486 373 7.3 
Michigan..........- 65, 189 1, 605 4.1 
eS Coeve 115, 170 2, 216 5.2 
Region V: | 
ind detendinke 150, 760 | 2, 382 6.3 
DNL, < Gocenéscne 31, 189 | 908 3.4 
Minnesota.......... 16, 264 552 2.9 
Wisconsin ........_- 22, 455 741 3.0 
Region VI: 
Alabama. ........- 31, 379 430 7.3 
OS ae 29, 521 | 391 7.6 
ER Pee 23, 864 530 4.5 
Mississippi... ..-. ; 10, 678 180 5.9 
South Carolina. --.-. 17, 568 | 217 5.5 
Tennessee. _._.....- 36, 445 499 7.3 
Region VII: | 
Ss 6,017 | 345 1.7 
SS ee 5, 401 240 2.3 
DD. «cesenceon 29, 265 7 3.8 
Nebraska........... 1, 802 162 1.1 
North Dakota_..__. 226 44 5 
South Dakota._.._- 380 52 a 
Region VIII: 
/ eee 10, 194 220 4.6 
Louisiana... ......- 23, 063 455 5.1 
New Mexico.......- 2, 404 89 2.7 
Oklahoma.......... 14, 193 275 | 5.2 
aE 22, 526 1,189 | 1.9 
Region IX: 
Colorado. .......... 4, 384 198 | 2.2 
I anes naph 2, 479 90 | 2.8 
Montana. .......- -| 2,065 9) 21 
er aR 4,415 125 | 3.5 
Wyoming. ._.....--. 577 56 | 1.0 
Region X: | 
SE cigh sandeend 6, 284 | 107 5.9 
California.......... 194, 830 | 2, 521 7.7 
le, re 2,101 | 38 | 5.5 
| Se ae 17, 917 315 5.7 
Washington. _...... 32, 082 | 521 | 6.2 





1 Represents number of continued claims adjusted 
to represent unemployment in the week in which 
the 8th of the month falls. 

2? Average number of workers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each 
month; corrected to Sept. 28, 1949. 
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Table 16.—Veterans’ unemployment 
allowances: Claims and payments, 
September 1949 ! 























Initial | ,CO®- 
State or jurisdiction claims tinued | Payments 
claims 

, eee 31,034 | 385,248 | $8, 774,775 
Alabama. ............ 529 9, 155 166, 379 
P canccautcasden 4 54 939 
Te ovcanene 204 2,153 49, 433 
=e 4, 231 89, 922 
eo “eee 3,235 | 29,044 602, 564 
SIN. ccrtamseeunion 226 1, 750 41,058 
Connecticut_......... 466 8, 424 173, 893 
SR ceneccsdud 65 578 12, 078 

District of Columbia_. 114 2, 202 , 
rl A 782 9, 699 203, 983 
hh 448 7,006 156, 696 
iii tepinse nihil 255 4,719 111, 702 
PS 51 262 5, 236 
> Raa a 1,488 | 19,815 492, 474 
i cee IE the. 833 7,171 165, 175 
| EIS 185 1, 587 33, 476 
PE iintuitenecntduks 223 1,301 32, 915 
Kentucky.-..........- 367 7, 941 209, 154 
| eee 346 5,094 165, 955 
Maine.. i 213 2, 985 66, 147 
Maryland............ 269 3, 953 76, 501 
Massachusetts .......- 1,513 | 21, 981 510,017 
RES 1,051 13,024 306, 702 
[eee 544 6, 742 135, 567 
Mississippi_........-- 184 1, 978 43, 739 
J” ae 577 8, 488 172, 677 
Ds ces teghtivesitociciia 85 478 11,051 
Nebraeks.......<.<<-<<< 93 487 11, 732 
| | aR 35 195 4,118 
New Hampshire_..._. 205 1, 950 48, 409 
New Jevesy........... 925 | 16,254 411, 777 
New Mexico.......... 176 1, 406 23, 083 
 ® —ae. 4,377 | 37,288 883, 110 
North Carolina....._- 525 6, 754 153, 134 
North Dakota____.._- q 41 1, 494 
Ohio. _- bokedaoutie 1, 757 21, 881 557, 897 
oo eee 307 5,086 110, 716 
ss TS 323 3,047 63, 320 
Panama Canal... _. 2 30 800 
Pennsylvania......_-. 3,190 | 51,262 | 1,090,774 
Puerto Rico. .........| 58 1, 300 30, 927 
Rhode Island......-.-| 189 | 4,385 87,019 
Samoa-Guam...._____| 0 37 680 
South Carolina._____. | 305 4, 900 | 105, 273 
South Dakota...____.| 57 310 | 7, 426 
Tennessee... ........- | 383 7, 324 174, 704 
I xsonex ~<---| 842 | 10,230 266, 393 
Utah. -- aceenggekal 120 919 25, 179 
WE Baiecweckacen | 91 1,040 26, 288 
TEE ntn en nctnnaisii 490 5, 846 133, 033 
Washington...._._.__ 790 5, 375 | 99, 707 
West Virginia.__.___. 437 9, 230 208, 962 
....... ———es Se 771 6, 780 161, 813 
, > RE ae 28 7 1,611 














1 Represents activities under title V of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act; excludes data for self- 


employed veterans. 


Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allow- 
ance Service, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
ployment insurance agencies in 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the 
Veterans Administration for the Panama Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, and Samoa-Guam. 





Table 17.—Nonfarm placements: 
Number, by State, September 1949 














[Corrected to Oct. 24, 1949] 
Region and State Total | Women = 
Continental U. S__.|466, 408 |191, 695 | 115, 985 
Region } 
Connecticut-........... 6,623 | 3,537 1,309 
NEG Te 2,673 | 1,091 692 
Massachusetts__........ 348 | 4,626 2, 244 
New Hampshire___....- 1, 238 583 278 
Rhode Island_______.._- 2,049 | 1,493 208 
VR adc ecnaucusae 284 271 
Region II: 
| Se 1, 168 623 209 
New Jersey..........-.-- 10, 580 | 6,690 1, 604 
i 717 | 39,637 8, 820 
Pennsylvania___.._....- 15,977 | 9,798 2, 962 
Region III: 
District of Columbia...| 3,733 | 1,832 720 
J eee: 5,851 | 2,051 1, 424 
North Carolina_........ 13,875 | 6,451 2, 571 
L. emeane: 8,504 | 3,873 1, 488 
West Virginia_........- 1, 943 864 434 
Region IV: 
| 5, See 2, 347 795 693 
REE 10,093 | 2,547 3, 520 
i, EES EES 20,980 | 7,966 4,727 
Region V: 
1 EERE one ae” 15,087 | 5,226 4, 222 
PAGES. cicdiascotlnce 10, 4, 987 2,131 
Minnesota._............ 3, 666 3, 713 
WE diiccnetacweais 14,017 | 5,683 3, 581 
Region VI: 
pi REE ep es 11,049 | 4,206 1, 883 
SE Ts q 4, 247 2, 737 
hires ccconcicacee 4, 763 1, 567 
Mississippi_--.......... 3,177 1, 515 
South Carolina 2, 596 2, 933 
TRIOS... .cctndcdecns 4,177 3, 537 
Region VII: 
| TR esate T. 2, 304 3,000 
SC TE 2 I 1, 907 2, 384 
Missouri--.._--- 3, 268 2, 623 
Nebraska__..-.-. 888 1, 681 
North Dakota 631 993 
South Dakota 387 952 
Region VIII: 
pS ei 2, 969 2,070 
EMU, 6 waiccoacdeccn 2, 154 2, 055 
New Merxico............| 3,731 815 1,337 
oe Ree 12,714 | 3,538 3, 980 
_ Osi ceteannued , 392 | 12,883 | 10,119 
Region IX: 
es So ea 6,233 | 1,176 2, 382 
| a SS , 297 836 1,978 
eae 2, 495 409 1, 038 
[Ra Oa; , 093 761 1, 210 
Lf, EE: 1,613 216 642 
Region X: 
SESS oes 2, 893 938 
| ae 32,910 | 13,355 9, 216 
ERSTE TS 1, 559 449 
REE et 7,505 | 2,039 2, 640 
Washington............ 7, 2, 180 2, 305 
TOic io iccco stoned 2, 131 366 1, 047 
jp See = 1,150 212 458 
ES ae 512 153 120 
Po 469 1 469 














! Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 











Table 18.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, September 1948-September 1949 ! 






























































Aid to A ange bia Aid phy ndent 
Old-age —— Aid tothe | General -Bge qancren Aid to | General 
Year and month Total assistance blind | assistance | Total | Ssist- the blind} ssist- 
Families | Children Families | Children 

Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
2, 446, 714 453, 471 1, 160, 277 84, 526 A +0.7 +0. 6 +0.7 +0.3 +0.6 
2, 469, 374 460, 021 1, 176, 199 84, 815 4g Se +.9 +1.4 +1.4 +.3 +.4 
2,482,350 | 465,900 1, 190, 379 , 271 369, 000 }|....- +.5 +1.3 +1.2 +.5 +2.5 
2, 498, 259 474, 814 1, 213, 776 85, 788 is ON Rinntitcese cs +.6 +1.9 +2.0 +.6 +7.7 
2,511,829 | 484,947 1, 239, 839 86, 178 A, 2) ree +.5 2.1 +2.1 +.5 +9.0 
2, 528, 358 496, 121 1, 267, 383 86, 679 i se +.7 +2.3 +2.2 +.6 +6.4 
2, 552, 554 509, 276 1, 300, 472 87, 100 | ore +1.0 +2.7 +2.6 +.5 6 
2, 581, 556 520, 299 1, 327, 634 87, 806 EY Biscinid onreak +1.1 +2,2 +2. 1 +.8 —3.1 
2, 605,689 | 529,361 1,349, 251 88, 537 “| ee +.9 +1.7 +1.6 +.8 —2.3 
2, 625, 594 536, 758 1, 365, 813 301 Oo | ore +.8 +1.4 +1.2 +.9 —.9 
2, 643, 274 543, 541 1, 381, 957 , 929 eee +.7 +1.3 +1.2 +.7 +.1 
2, 661, 257 551, 716 1, 402, 033 90, 513 re +.7 +1.5 +1.5 +.6 +2.9 
2, 679, 906 | 559, 902 1, 423, 447 91,112 BOO becamenenss +.7 +1.5 +1.5 +.7 +.9 

Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 

1948 
September. ........... $146, 503, 597 $96, 634, 819 $30, 491, 540 $3, 502, 238 |$15, 875, 000 +1.2 +1.1 +1.2 +.9 +2.5 
“Sees 155, 121, 440 162, 471, 581 32, 774, 864 3, 644, 995 | 16, 230, 000 +5.9 +6.0 +7.5 +4.1 +2.2 
November... ......._-- 157, 897, 675 103, 999, 787 33, 337, 118 3, 699, 770 | 16, 861, 000 +1.8 +1.5 +1.7 +1.5 +3.9 
| eee 161, 665, 603 104, 978, 094 34, 129, 674 3, 734, 835 | 18, 823, 000 +2.4 +.9 +2.4 +.9 +11.6 
1949 
, gS er eee 167, 365, 418 107, 955, 903 35, 333, 539 3, 806, 976 | 20, 269, 000 +3. 5 | 2.8 +3.5 +1.9 +7.7 
February --_.-..-...---- 170, 732, 618 108, 474, 564 36, 370, 140 3, 839, 914 | 22, 048, 000 +2.0 | +.5 | +2.9 +.9 +8.8 
Sars 175, 832, 699 110, 111, 693 ; ' 3, 877, 783 | 24, 355, 000 +3.0 +1.5 +3.1 +1.0 +10.5 
COR Sa 177, 084, 695 111, 802, 706 38, 249, 784 3, 926, 205 | 23, 106, 000 +.7 +1.5 +2.0 +1.2 —5.1 
BREE ee eee 178, 071, 276 113, 312, 300 38, 679, 602 3, 974, 374 | 22, 105, 0CO +.6 +1.4 +1.1 +1.2 —4,3 
eS i anasiindiiaiabe 179, 596, 506 114, 463, 261 39, 027, 499 4, 020, 746 | 22,085, 000 +.9 +1.0 +.9 +1.2 -.1 
a aR RE 181, 038, 432 115, 475, 645 39, 530, 328 4, 066, 459 | 21, 966, 000 +.8 | +.9 +1.3 +1.1 —.5 
PS eee 184, 109, 498 116, 643, 611 40, 224, 875 4, 108, 012 | 23, 133, 000 | +1.7 +1.0 | +1.8 +1.0 +5.3 
September. .........- 187, 605, 604 119, 136, 640 40, 958, 319 4, 200, 645 23, 310, 000 | +1.9 | +2.1 +1.8 +2.3 +.8 
| | | 





1 Data subject to revision. Includes programs administered without Federal participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 
under the Social Security Act. 


Table 19.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 19491 










































































1] | | 
a tng | Percentage change from— | gt on | Percentage change from— 
l l 8 Pace, 
Number | August 1949 | September 1948 | | Number | August 1949 | September 1948 
State of re- 7 fe we | State | of re- oa see 
cipients | - in cipients | = = 
Pp Total Aver- | Total | Aver- iS 
amount | age betes | = | amount age Lee l | i 
i Num Num- | | Num- um- 
ber | Amount) “yor gees | | ber | Amount} ber | Amount 
|\—___— | _~— —— a on | 
Total _ _|2, 679, 906 |$119, 136,640 ($44.46 | +0.7) +2.1 | +9.5 | +23.3 | Deere | 126,345 | $5,421,204 |$42.91 [40.6 | +0.9 +7.0 | +21.3 
|——— | _ ON ee 11,176 | 571,421 | 51.13 | +.4; 41.6] 43.3] +4324 
EES 74,614 | 1,701,817 | 22.81|/+.2) +.6|+14.2| +324 || Nebr..._.---- 23'813 | 1,033,852 | 43.42|/+.2} +3.4| —.1| +652 
Alaska. .....- 1,529 88,030 | 57.57 | +.5| +.8| 411.8] 428.8 || Nev....-_-. | 2,493 134,819 | 54.08 |+1.2| +1.2| +128] +423.4 
pe Fe 12, 134 37,841 | 52.57 |+2.9| +1.8) 411.3] +20.4 || N. H.....-.- | 7,145 309, 454 | 43.31} +.1) @) | 44.1) +4123 
pS SERRA 58, 0 1, 438, 435 | 24.76 |+2.1 +1.8 | +17.4| +59.2 I 
a D 259,876 | 18,379,897 | 70.73 |+2-0 +2.0 | +35.2| +67.2 || N.J_.....-.- } 23,936 | 1,160,657 | 48.49) +.5) +.8| +28] +153 
eae 48, 27: 3, 234,978 | 67.01 | +.5 +.5| +5.3 —9.9 || N. Mex____- 9, 597 | 340,904 | 35.52) +.8| +5.4/ +6.7| +19.6 
a 17, 882 991,861 | 55.47 |4+2.2} +2.4]+414.9] +30.0 || N. Y.....--- 117, 496 6, 181, 303 | 52.61) +.4|) +.3] +53] 411.7 
ino eg 1, 571 44,594 | 28.39 |+1.6) 41.6] 415.4) +21.7 || N.C___..-_-. | 86,446 | 1,222,314 | 21.65 |+1.0) +1.2|/ +249] +49.4 
Rs ei ee 2, 112,121 | 42.10 | +.8 +.8| +7.4 +5.4 || N. Dak_..__- | 8,827 | 413,673 | 46.86} +.2| +1.0] +1.4 | +146 
RSE 66,420 | 3,523,241 | 53.04/ 4.5) +57.6] +9.9] +524 || Ohio.........| 126,007 | 5,893,473 | 46.77/+.4]) +.5] 42.1 +13.4 
LSE | 100, 737 5, 252,098 | 52.14) +.1 |) (8) | +3.1] +193 
Orsi 93,956 | 2,110,710 | 22.46) +.6|) 49.0] 48.7] +241 || Oreg.____- 23,174 | 1,124,633 | 48.53/ 4.3) +.6] +32] +127 
Hawaii... ___- 2, 353 82,163 | 34.92) +.6) 41.0] +85] +11.8 || Pa__..___. 89,468 | 43,504,356 |440.17 | +.7 +.7} +30) 411.7 
DAO, cnn 10, 902 509,777 | 46.76 |+1.1 +11) 44.9) +114) | 
EON. ,922 | 5,654,176 | 44.20 | —.1 +.1] +20] i) 3 9, 931 451,585 | 45.47 /+1.0} 41.3] +98] 4417.1 
Rate 50,486 | 1,790,301 | 35.46 | +.5 +.9/ +.5| +6.7 .o... 38, 573 $48,852 | 22.01 | +.5 |) 41.0] +13.5| +29.0 
_ Sas 48,660 | 2,363,274 | 48.57 | +.3 +.6]} +.2} +11.0 |] 8. Dak._.- 12, 041 | 463, 620 | 38. 50 | +.5) +8) +.9 +14.8 
SSS 37, 741 1, 886, 748 | 49.99 | +.5 +.5| +48] +31.6 || Tenn. 62,253 | 1,914,392 | 30.75 |+1.4| +1.4 |] +164] +346 
eS 60,599 | 1,274,149 | 21.03 /+.6|) +1.1]+16.9] +39.6 || Tex....___. 217,742 | 7,447,114 | 34.20) 4.3} +.3) +5.6 +14.4 
tite ccoaicas 119,643 | 5,637,198 | 47.12| +.6| +.7|+415.9| +15.7 || Utah 10, 071 | 456, 802 | 45.37 | +.2| +6.4 | 41.6 } 
Maine....__.- 14, 154 595,652 | 42.08) +.8) +14] +60) 432.3 || Vt_-......... | 6, 313 | 219, 340 | 34 74 |—-1.1 | —1.4| +13] 41.9 
) ae | 18,428 381,160 | 20.68} +.7]) +1.9] 49.1 +19.6 
|. ree 11, 954 443, 547 | 37.10) +.2| +.6/ 41.9] +13.8 || Wash......-- 70,624 | 4,712,639 | 66.73 | +.7| +.5 | +11.6 | +27.7 
| NRE 94, 784 5, 784,005 | 61.02} +.6| +.4]) +61 +17.4 \ i ee 24, 359 | 661,033 | 27.14 |+1.0} 41.0] +8.5 +43.6 
ee 96,704 | 4, 467, 562 | 46.20) +.8| +14) +6.5| +17.4 || Wis......... 50,143 | 2,007,046 | 41.82/+.8| +1.0] +42 +14.8 
Minn. -....... 55,485 | 2,716,796 | 48.96 | +.3/ +.2] 41.8 +9.4 || Wyo..._...-- 4, 050 224, 263 | 55.37; —.2| @) | +26] +160 
| ae 60,323 | 1,135,670 | 18.83 |+1.0 | +1.1 |] +15.7| +39.1 || | | 
| | | 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 
2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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4 Represents approximate amount of fiscal-month authorizations; in some 
counties only 1 check was issued in the change from monthly to semimonthly 


payments, 
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Table 20.—General assistance: Cases and payments to Table 21.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and ts to 
cases, by State, September 1949 ' recipients, by State, September 1949 ' 
Payments to 
Payments to cases} Percentage change from— recipients Percentage change from— 
N August 1949 | September 1948 howe August 
um- ugus' eptem ro 1949 1 
State ber of in— in— State recip- = comer 948 
cases Total Aver- ients Total Aver- 
amount age amount age 
= Amount — Amount —_ Amount —_ Amount. 
| 
Total 2...1479, 000 |$23,310,000 |$48.66 | +0.9 +0.8 |+33.6 +46. 8 Total.....- 91, 112 |$4, 200, 645 |$46.10 | +0.7 +2.3|)+7.8| +19.9 
SEES. 6, 987 119,555 | 17.11] +.5 +.8 |+11.0 +16. 5 Total, 47 
Alaska.......-- 1,485} (@) |-65.5| —68.3)| (8) (3) States ?__| 72,888 | 3,474,011 | 47.66] +.8] +27] +01 +23.7 
| EERE: 1, 411 51,419 | 36.44} —1.9| +17.3 |—33.8 —17.7 
ee 2, 32, 228 | 12.47] +.3 +.9 | —2.0 —.3 RR. sennusicce 1,325 33,402 | 25.21 | +.8] +41.0 |+19.3 +36. 2 
Calif..........- 37, 552 | 2, 028,166 | 54.01 | —2.6 —.1 |+31.9 +46.4 SIS = et Gn nici 818 51,115 | 62.49 | +1.0 +1.3 |+16.9 +27.2 
ciosanaea 4, 156, 731 | 38.57 | +.4 +3.4 | +4.2 —.2 py 1, 798 ‘ 29.13 | +.4 +.3 | +7.7 +48. 0. 
ae 55,940 | 306,401 | 51.58 | +3.0 +3.2 |+64.5 +90. 3 2 ESE 9, 444 779, 081 | 82.49 | +1.6 +1.6 |+22.7 +39, 4 
| RRS 1,181 | $43,273 | 36.64] +3.1 +8.2|+41.6 | +51.4 2 > Re 21,851 | 66.61} —.5 +.7| —23 +5.6 
8) EINES 1, 444 66,995 | 46.40 | +1.0 +1.3 |+20.5| +16.7 Es 200 10, 280 | 51.40 | +4.2 +4.3 |+34.2 +54.0 
SRR 4, O70 Oe bow catiie ell end aee ok EEE BO ORE 150 5,932 | 39.55 |-12.3 | —13.6 |+15.4 +43. 5. 
OS RS 252 11,418 | 45.31 | +2.4 +3.3 |+17.2| +149 
3, 193 50,821 | 15.92 | +.3 —.5 | +4.9 +1.1 el Seeres: 3, 143 170, 54.39) +.6| +49.6] +7.4 +47,4 
Hawaii-_-...... 2, 489 126, 145 | 50.68 | +7.9 —3.3 |+120.5| +130.7 __ Se 2, 578 68,149 | 26.43 | —.1 +8) 48.6) +235 
TED Fw sone 494 15, 841 | 32.07 | +1.2 +.1 | +3.1 +8.4 
TAS 38, 243 | 1,921, 236 | 50.24] +3.1 —9.0 |+45.1 +40. 1 Hawaii__-...-- 89 3,429 | 38.53} ©) Q@) Q) @) 
A RRES SAR 12, 518 348, 372 | 27.83 | —.5 +3.9 |+29.1 +41.6 | ESE: 213 10, 947 | 51.39 | +2.4 +.9 | +81 +16. 1 
ERR 3, 764 100, 301 | 26.65 | —5.5 —4.4| +3.2 +12.0 ON See 4,538 | 210,840 | 46.46) +.1 —.7| —1.3 +5.2 
PE inkderins 5, 102 235, 790 | 46.22 | +1.2 +3.0 |+13.9 +22. 9 aid cante tine 1, , 198 | 37.88 | +.3 +1.2 | —1.9 +4,9 
SBR Steg 3,1 67, 551 | 21.76 | —6.2 —4.4 |+48.7| +86.0 SS 1,198 | 463,590 | 53.08 | +.7 +.9| —.8 +2. 5 
Ns atin 25, 345 991, 787 | 39.13 | +3.3 +3.5 |+93.0 +80. 8 | “See: 7 39,814 | 52.39) +.5 +1.4 |-10.0| +1206 
Maine-.....-.- , 224 125, 965 | 39.07 | +41 +5.3 |+22.8 +25.3 BE wc eadickseein 2, 132 47,593 | 22.32 | +.9 +1.2 |+12.3 +34.5 
Seals ics 1, 721 72,819 | 42.31 | +1.0 +.9 |+12.4 +15.1 
SAREE: 2): 4, 727 206, 921 | 43.77 | +2.2 +2.9 |+12.2 +25.0 / See 659 156 | 42.73 | +.8 +.7 | —2.2 +23.7 
Ds icee nama 22, 157 | 1,126,370 | 50.84 | +2.7 +.9 |+36.9 +59. 0 | ARTE RE 469 19,088 | 40.70} +.4 +.9 | +1.7 +13.8. 
—— EPRRRRRER RS. 29,991 | 1, 446,185 | 48.22 | —3.3 —5.4 |+15.0 +2.8 
I, esnssinhe 6, 432 305, 526 | 47.50} +.2 +1.7| 46.9} +17.7 Me 1,394 86,285 | 61.90 | +1.5 +2.2 | +9.6 +19.9 
Bs nacacceen 630 7, 203 | 11.43 | +1.8 +2.2 |+23.3 +45. 2 ea 1, 741 87,419 | 50.21 | +1.6 +2.7 |+13.6 +26. 5. 
| REESE. 16, 396 516, 290 | 31.49 | +1.6 +2.2 |+21.7 +19. 2 See 1, 081 , 530 | 56.92 | —.1 +2.5 | +3.3 +8.4 
aaa 1, 43, 161 | 35.29 | +3.0 +5.4| —7.5 +15.8 | SRE 2, 67,731 | 25.97 | +1.0 +1.5 |+10.5 +21. 0. 
| Raga: ; 47,019 | 31.60 | —2.6 —5.4 |+10.8 +18. 2 | ae 2,784 | 5111,360 |\§ 40.00} 0 0 +1.4 +15.9 
ee 354 9, 206 | 26.01 | +4.4 +7.7 |+32.1 +40.0 ) | SE 492 , 765 | 54.40 | +1.9 +2.2 | +8.8 +42. 8 
TTS di nadosnst 1, 577 61, 494 | 38.99 | +1.5 +.5 |+43. 4 +53. 4 | ae 585 30, 903 | 52.83 | +2.8 +6.9 |+12.3 +26.4 
Sy es 33 1,674 | ©) ® ® ®) @) 
659, 715 | 58.85 | —1.4 +3.7 |+69.0 +84.8 De SCRA 318 14, 604 | 45.92 | +.6 +.9 | +43 +11.3 
44,445 | 24.35) +1.3| +7.0] —4.5 +9. 4 : : +.6 +.9} 49.8] +318 
5, 783, 993 | 74.04] +.7| +1.8|4+30.4|) +48.5 
56,629 | 14.50) +1.0) +2.4 |+10.1 | +3.0 +1.8 —1.3 | +8.7 +14.5 
25,343 | 36.621 428) 46.1) +.9| +144 +1.0 +.9 | +7.0 +12.9 
1, 473,816 | 46.44] +2.3| +3.8 |443.0 +46. 9 +.5 +1.1 |+11.5 +18.6 
| 10 104,651 | () (10) +18.2} (1%) | +448 0 —4.0 | +1.7 +12.2 
«SRE 5.426 | 298,557 | 55.02 | —1.8 +1.9 |+22. 4 +26. 0 +1.3 +1.3 | +6.7 +18.1 
ee saben 41, 735 |112,297, 394 (1155.05 | +1.8 +3. 4 |+48.8 +81.3 +.6 +.6 | +48 +21. 8 
4, RPE 5, 543 315, 718 | 56.96 | +6.5 +5.9 |+100.5| +152.9 +1.0 +1.5 | —1.5 +7.5 
| +.2 (6) +3.3 +2.9 
a oO... --| 5,051 77,371 | 15.32 | +2.0 +2.6 |+20. 5 | 22.2 +1.3 +1.6 |+15.8 +29.5 
= ea 15, 297 | 25.54 | —1.0] 411.5 |+12.2| +17.7 +.6 +.8 | +6.7 +46. 
Tenn _- .-| 1,962 25,517 | 13.01 | —1.5 +3.6 |+13.3) +7.1 
Tex...... cel SOO) ORO ee Ae sc EB 21) 41.9] 41.2) 414] 4144 
SRR. 2,060 | 101, 133 | 49.09 | -2.3 —4.3 /+16.6} +23 ,) | aes 2,381 | 87, 189 | 36.62 | +1.9 +2.4 |+18.2 +25.1 
Ee. 31,100} %34,000|_..._|_..___- ler a yt aE | 6,136 | 236,710 | 38.58] —.1 —.11 47.6) +184 
_, SRR st 4,457 | 101,006 | 22.66] +.5 +.7 |+15.6 +19.6 WR canines | 209 | 10, 505 | 50.26 | +2.0 +6.8 |+14.8 +4,2 
. Rae: | 13,630 | 921, 285 | 67.59} +.1 +.9 |+66. 2 +90. 3 | Spee | 47 6,943 | 39.23 | —1.1 —-1.5 | —5.3 —3.9 
: eee | 3,917 86, 404 | 22.06 | +3.6 +3.414+7.5| +610 , , ES 1, 421 | , 550 | 28.54) +.7 +1.3 |+12.6 +29.4 
RRR mm X., 364,178 | 47.27 | +3.1 +8.0 |+68.7 | +103.9 .” rae 744} 58,042 | 78.01 | +.8 +.6 |+10.1 +21.3 
Mi cicataatdaie | 443 20, 584 | 46.47 | +3.7 +5.6 |+11.9 |} +13.9 4 es | _ 936 | ‘ 30.76 | +1.1 +1.1 | +7.1 +38. 5 
| i» SSE | 1,349 | 62,066 | 46.01) +.7 +1.4 | +4.7 +19. 0. 
Wetiicaseshacs 4,732 | 55.02 @) () —18.9 —4.0 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 


subject to revision. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

§ About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

? Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 3,485 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,829 cases under program administered by State 
oe of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not com- 
puted. 

1! Represents approximate amount of fiscal-month authorizations; in some 
counties only 1 check was issued in the change from weekly to semimonthly 
payments. 

12 Estimated. 

138 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, yemnets 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures ia. 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data. 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticu 
which administers such program concurrently with —- under the 
pom Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘ a ae cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients. 
quarterly. 

5 Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes pay~ 
ment for other than a month. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 22.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1949! 





Number of recipients 


Payments to recipi- 
ents 


Percentage change from— 





Children 


Average 
per 
family 


August 1949 in— September 1948 in— 





Number of— Number of— 








| 
| 
i 
| 


Families Children 





559, 902 1, 423, 447 |$40, 958, 319 


Families | Children 
I 


+2.5 | +1.5 


t 
| 


+ 


8 
on 


: 








559,854 | 1,423, 336 | 40, 956, 471 


| 
| Amount 
| 


5 | 





13, 858 

468 
3, 344 
12, 402 


37, 975 
1, 129 
9, 397 

31, 992 


505, 527 

33, 457 
291, 135 
014, 916 


+ 
to 


+23. 
28. 


+} 4 
5|£ 
ole 


+t 
Be 
~~ 


26, 337 
5, 101 


58, 277 


12, 101 
2, 693 
2, 228 | 

25, 610 
9, 767 
4, 691 
5, 206 

19, 809 

27, 091 
3, 252 


242, 488 
215, 974 
2, 447, 095 
601, 994 
3 352, 096 
435, 402 


1, 598, 994 
213, 976 


462, 407 
1, 345, 738 


5, 685 
12, 059 
25, 521 

7, 543 


431,774 
261, 895 
5, 848, 459 
530, 840 


27,611 
37, 050 
20, 690 

1, 308 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data ex- 
clude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

— cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients quar- 
y- 


4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5’ Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change on less than 100 families. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Represents approximate amount of fiscal-month authorizations; in some coun- 
ties only 1 check was issued in the change from monthly to semimonthly pay- 
ments. 
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